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Graymoor Friars now teach the ‘Fo increase the number of Mis- 
Word of God both at home and _ siqnaries, the Graymoor Friars have 
abroad... fulfilling the command of expanded their seminary facilities to 
Our Lord, “to teach all nations.” provide for the education of young 
God’s enemies seek to capture “men for the priesthood. The friars 
the hearts of men for Satan. Mission- - themselves compose the faculty for 
aries, the friends of God, seek tg high school and college as they seek 
capture those hearts for Christ. i to supply the most perfect spiritual, 
More missionaries mean mére _ intellectual and physical foundation 
Christian hearts to spread péace necessary for this great work. 
among men. More Christian hearts More seminarians mean more 
mean more of Christ’s lovegin the Graymoor Friars. More Friars 
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SEAMAN CHAPLAIN More 
than half the world’s merchant sea- 
men are Catholics. Most of their life 
is spent guiding cargoes from harbor 
to harbor over the high seas. How do 
these men, with no permanent home 
or parish, maintain the practice of 
their religion? In next month’s issue, 
Fr. Bernadine Watson, S.A., will 
give you the low-down on the apos 
tolate to the sailors as he describes 
his work at the Port of Vancouver. 


PLEASE SIGN ...Each month in 
our Correspondence column we 
try to put into print as many letters 
from you, our readers, as space per- 
mits. Some letters coddle us; others 
lambaste us. They all go to show the 
give and take that accompanies the 
discussion of current (and even of 
ancient) problems. But we cannot 
acknowledge unsigned letters. This 
does not mean that when you sign 
the letter your name will go below 
the letter. You may request that 
your name be withheld. But it does 
mean that unsigned letters are hand- 
propelled into the wastebasket. 


ON THE BEADS...If you are a 
Catholic, you say the Rosary. But 
have you pondered the mysteries of 
the Rosary? Have you thought of the 
Rosary “as a picture book of the life 
of Christ?” Dorothy Thomas’ Lariat 
of Our Lady gives insight into the 
fascinating depths of meaning which 
underlies the telling of the beads 
Dorothy is herself a convert and 
through the Rosary she was guided 
to the true faith. 


AT HIGH SPEEDS... “St. Chris- 
topher,” we once heard a woman 
remark, “jumps out of a car once you 
start hitting 75 miles an hour.” There 
may be a grain of truth in this. A St. 
Christopher medal over the wind- 
shield will not excuse reckless driv- 
ing. But then there is St. Joseph of 
Cupertino—The Patron of Flyers. He 
is with airmen at speeds of three 
and four hundred miles an hour. 
Dorothy Tooker tells how St. Joseph 
became the patron of pilots. 





Fr. Bernadine Watson, S. A. 


AFTER SIXTY YEARS...In What 
the Pope Really Meant Fr. Ignatius 
McDonough discusses the nature 
and effects of the labor encyclical 
which Pope Leo XIII issued 60 
years ago. You probably know Fr. 
Ignatius only as our Circulation Man 
ager. However, one of his chief 
interests throughout the years has 
been social and economic questions. 


CATHOLIC ACTION ... Catherine 
DeHueck, familiarly known as the 
Baroness, has a book on Russia com- 
ing out soon. She is best known 
though as the organizer of the 
Friendship Houses in the U.S. and 
Canada. Modern American Crusader 
is a lively account of the work which 
Betty Schneider is doing as super 
visor of the Friendship Houses in 
the United States. 


VERSE... The reliable Friar who 
compiles the department called 
Saint Anthony's Feet has given us a 
column of poetry this month. His 
poem “Graymoor’s St. Anthony” will 
bring the reader who has visited 
Graymoor many sweet memories. In 
case this is not enough poetry for 
you, we have Fra. Geoffrey Wood's 
interesting article on Abram Ryan, 
the Poct-Priest of Dixie. 


t. Anthony 
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Invoke Saint Anthony 
in Your Need 


St. Anthony's fame as a restorer of 
lost things, as comforter of the afflict- 
ed. as a helper in necessities. and as 
a continuous worker of miracles has 
grown from day to day. 

Here at Graymoor we receive hun- 
dreds of petitions to be prayed for in 
the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony’s 
Shrine, and it is notable from the let- 
ters of thanksgiving which come to us 
that a great number of favors are 
granted. There is no better way one 
can show appreciation for favors re- 
ceived through St. Anthony’s inter- 
cession than by contributing to the 
support of our poor students. Hu- 
manly speaking, our main reliance, 
next to Divine Providence, for the 
wherewithal to pay the bills for their 
support is the alms contributed by 
Saint Anthony’s Clients. 

We will be glad to receive petitions 
for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. 
A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 
Address: 
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Correspondence 





“China Story” in Brief 
Dear Father, 
After reading In Focus on Freda 
Utley’s “China Story,” it occurred to 
me that it was an excellent brief 
“review” of some essential points 
brought out therein. For this reason 
1 prepared copies of your editorial, 
with the intention of sending same 
to my representatives in Senate and 
Congress, with note directing their 
attention to it. Also to the Secretary 
of State and of Defense. 
N. Hartnett 
Chicago, Hl 
Freedom or Bitterness? 
Dear Father, 

It's a pleasure to see that Tm 
LAMP is free from stories concerning 
racial intolerance. Racial and religious 
intolerance groups were organized by 
the Communists vears ago, not to 
settle anything but to cause more bit 
terness and hatred. It does not help 
Catholics any to follow the Red tech 
nique. Articles exposing their schemes 
would seem more profitable to Cath- 
olies. Mrs. D.M. Barrett 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Discrimination among human beings 
is at root a moral problem, and there- 
fore concerns Catholics. Read Mod- 
ern American Crusader, on page 12, 
Ed.) 
Sweden Pagan? 
Dear Father, 

Regarding Editorial on Church’s 
struggle in Sweden, A Nordic Win- 
ter Ends, the present-day organized 
paganism in Sweden’s social life must 
be considered. According to a recent 
urticle in the United Nation’s World 
1. Birth Control is government spon- 
sored; 2. there is a National League 
of Sexual Education; 3. extra-marital 
birthrate is very high. Sweden’s stag- 
nation (because of birth prevention) 
has caused her to encourage immi- 
gration. M. L. Maguire 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Case of Therese Neumann 
Dear Father, 

I noticed that you placed Hilda 
Graef’s book questioning the authen- 
tic nature of Therese Neumann’s mys- 
tical experiences in the We Like 
list. Is not the present attack on 
Therese sudden and unwarranted? 

G. Prescott 
Albany, N.Y. 
(The teaching of the Church on mys- 





tics is that nothing is to be attribut 
to the miraculous which could hat 
been brought about by the forces of 
nature. Hilda Graef's The Case 
Therese Neumann argues that thi 
phenomenon can be explained In 
natural rather than supernature 
forces. Since it is an “open” casi 
arguments pro and con can be legit 
mately brought forward provided th 
arguments are backed by sound ; 
sons. Ed ) 

Godspeed 

Dear Father, 

This is a letter 1 have been mea 
ing to write for a long time, but lik 
so many other people I have kep: 
putting it off. 1 anxiously await th: 
arrival of THe Lamp every month anc 
I assure you that it is read from coy 
to cover. 

May your publication become m« 
widespread than ever... 

Emily G. Falcon 
Hawthorne, N.Y. 
Now and Then 
Dear Father, 

With the point of L.J. Huber’ 
Faith of Our Fathers in the Augus: 
Lamp I agree, viz: that Catholic. 
of the turn of the century were moi 
devout than their average run o! 
grandchildren today. But I think tha: 
Edmund Delaney’s Background for 
Bigotry) (same issue) should hay 
made a distinction between earlie 
and modern anti-Catholicism. Attack- 
ers of the Church (in America) 
hundred years ago still adhered to . 
Christian code. the front-line bigots 
today are secular and pagan. 

J. L. Hagan 
Washington, D.C. 
Cults 
Dear Father, 

A word of thanks for Joseph Nelaw’s 
Cultivating America. It made me sad 
and grateful. Sad that there are si 
many people looking for God in false 
and foolish ways: grateful to God 
that in His goodness He gave me the 
gift of Faith. How lucky we Catholic: 
are! 

Mary Martin 
Houston, Texas 
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The Separation of God and School 


To soME PEOPLE, democracy means the freedom to do 
anything they want to do. Whether the rights of God on 
of other citizens are trampled makes little difference. So 
it is with the autho: and “heroine” of One Woman's 
Fight (Doubleday, $3.) Vashti Cromwell McCollum calls 
herself a “housewife who didn’t want her son to spend 
his school hours reading Bible stories.” You would gathei 
from this statement that her little boy would have t 
read the Bible all day long. Actually, she is referring to 
the released time for a once-a-week 45-minute religious 
education class which her son would have to attend 
only at her own request. Mrs. McCollum called this 
“totalitarian.” And she carried her single protest, concern 
ing one child, against a program which has been main 
tained in several thousand schools and approved by the 
laws of various states (recently reaffirmed in New York 
State. ) 

A battle to keep God out of the public school class 
room was right down the alley for certain people. She 
received vigorous support. Concerning her cheerleaders, 
Ruben H. Markham (himself a Protestant) made the 
following comment: “Many Protestants vigorously ap 
plauded when an atheist succeeded in preventing the 
teaching of religious beliefs on school time in school 
buildings ... We chose an atheist for a heroine. Although 
we shouted that our state should feed us, clothe us. 
amuse us, doctor us, we fell into a panic when some 
Christians tried to get the state to allow us to use public 
buildings to teach a couple of whiffs of Christianity.” The 
Supreme Court, with Justice Black writing the majority 
opinion, upheld her protest 

Our criticism of this case does not involve opposition 
to the American public-school system. There are many 
worthy teachers (many Catholics, for that matter) there 
who labor to give the best possible education to their 
pupils. Nor is our quarrel with the Supreme Court as 
such. We abide by its decision. 

But the Court's decision in this case is by no means 
legally and historically sound. “There is nothing in the 
status of the public-school as an institution of the state,” 
writes Dean Weigle, former head of Yale’s Divinity 
School, “to render it godless.” The First Amendment of 
the Constitution guaranteed “the free exercise of re- 
ligion.” Professor Corwin, famous authority on the Con- 
stitution writes that “all in all, it seems clear that the 
Court, by its decision in the McCollum case, has itself 
promulgated a law prohibiting ‘the free exercise of 
religion.’ ” 

The Court's interpretation of the Constitution in the 
McCollum case is one more reflection of the progressive 
secularization of American life. Ironically enough, this 
drastic prohibition comes at a time when there is a 
mounting demand for religious and moral principles in 
state-supported education. Since the role of the school 
is to continue and to develop the education first imparted 

















by the parents, that school which would debase the 
religious truths kindled in the young by father and 
mother, would betray both its pupils and their families. 
This is why Catholics insist on Christian education for 
their children. This is why we believe that the American 
people will demand that the Constitution be again in- 
terpreted as its authors intended, and not according to 


the whim of those who use a confusing slogan to keep 
God out of the classroom. 


The Japanese Story 


Ir was on August 30, 1945, that General Douglas 
MacArthur stepped onto the shores of defeated and 
ruined Japan. Before him lay the gigantic task of recon- 
structing a burned-out country and of reviving a de 
moralized people. The story of Japan under MacArthur 
is one of energetic and enlightened rebuilding. Japan 
became a country of peaceful industry. Its healthy con- 
dition stood out in bold contrast to that of othe: occupied 
countries. 

From the day the truce was signed on the battleship 
Missouri, MacArthur set the note of his occupation aims. 
To him it was an opportunity to give a “practical 
demonstration of Christian ideals.” To the Japanese 
people he declared in public addresses the two funda- 
mentals of government: “First is belief in a Supreme 
Being, and then belief in the freedom of man. or as the 
Pope so well calls it, the dignity of man.” 

Christians all over the world will be forever grateful 
to Douglas MacArthur for his solid defense of Christian 
ideals. Nor should the recent flurry over military aims 
overshadow the General’s genuine achievement as a 
statesman. On the eve of MacArthur’s departure from 
Japan, Archbishop Tatsuo Doi of Tokyo voiced the feel- 
ings of Japanese Catholics. “He gave us complete reli- 
gious liberty and has shown us a practical sympathy in 
our problems. As a result, we can now freely contribute 
our part in the gieat task of building a sovereign. peace- 
ful Japan according to Christian principles.” T 
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by DOROTHY THOMAS 


Tue dictionary defines lariat as a long rope or line with a running 
noose at one end, used for catching horses, cattle, etc. Its use 
therefore, implies someone to do the catching, something to be 
caught, and a force to wield the lariat. In the case of the Blessed 
Virgin in her assault upon humanity, the Rosary is often the lariat 
of choice; the force behind it—love. I know, for I was snared, all 
unsuspecting, in this way. 





Praying the Rosary seemed such a little thing to do—and if 1.) 
Catholic friends felt better to know that I was doing it—well, it 
was an easy way to make them happy. Anyway, | was not kneeling 
in prayer every single night for my own benefit; so how could | 
possibly be affected? I did not know that the Rosary was the 
favorite prayer of the Mother of God, nor was I aware of the 
miracles and graces showered on its devotees through the 
centuries. Vaguely I knew that the word Rosary meant crown of 
roses, and I suppose I had heard Mary called the Queen of the 
Most Holy Rosary, but I was utterly innocent of any intention of 
rendering homage—let alone crowning a Queen with my prayers. 
But it gradually became apparent, as | prayed, that there was a 
reciprocal action. Bewildered, I found that the Lady had captured 
me with her Rosary lariat and love. 

As Maisie Ward has written, “The Rosary is a very intellectual 
form of prayer. Once understood, it fascinates.” With that fascina- 
tion, Our Lady draws tight the noose that must lead even the 
most recalcitrant to the Church. Try to analyze the fascination, 
and it eludes you. Perhaps it lies in the multiple cyclic 
repetitions—the regular “Aves” interspersed with “Our Fathers” 
the mysteries rotated from day to day. Perhaps it lies in its 
simplicity. For the Rosary is simple. Little children lisp its syllables, 
the simple and those without learning say it with a fervor to equal 
that of the brainiest Ph. D. Over and over again, the four prayers 
wear a path in the memory that deepens through the vears 
Lastly, the Rosary is also physical—“something to hang onto” 
in a world reeling with chaos and smashed atoms. See the 
wonder in the face of a baby playing with his Rosary—and 
see something of the same gentle wonder in the face of the 
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old man kneeling before the altar, quietly fingering his beads. 
But not for the simple alone was this supreme prayer created. 
“As a good Mother, Mary had designed her Rosary to meet the 
needs of the entire Mystical Body of Christ—children and adults. 
rich and poor, sick and healthy, learned and unlearned, priest and 
laity, saint and sinner. She excludes no one. In the Rosary she 
gives us the essence of Christ that all may learn from her maternal 
heart the way of truth and life.” Long may the intellectuals, the 
intelligentsia, and the man in the street ponder on the perfect 
symmetry of the Rosary. What a garland of love it is—those rose- 
buds of prayers bound together by the words Jesus, Himself, 
taught us to say, “Our Father, Who art in Heaven... .” 
Strengthened and tightened by the Creed and the “Glory be” of 
angels, they penetrate interstellar space, faster and farther than 
the rockets or atom bombs of hate, to shower with love her whom 
the Heavenly hosts have crowned Queen. It is all hers, from the 
“Hail Mary, full of grace” with which she was saluted 2,000 years 
ago, to the prayers honoring the Son she bore. No wonder, then, 
it was the decades of the Rosary to which Our Lady of Fatima 
asked that we append the prayer, “Oh my Jesus, pardon us and 
deliver us from the fires of hell. Draw all souls to Heaven, espe- 
cially those in most need.” Coming to a world aflame with war, she 
gave us her help and showed us, again, the way. In giving thus of 
herself, in offering us a way through her own particular prayer, 
she once more revealed her mother heart in a gesture which 
must make even the wisest pause in thought and contemplation. 
For who can fathom the height of prayer, the depths of such love, 
ov the mysteries of the Rosary themselves? 

In its simplest form, I like to think of the mysteries in the way 
they are traditionally described: the joyous mysteries like silver- 
white roses, the sorrowful mysteries as roses red as the blood of 
Him who was crucified, and the glorious mysteries as sparkling 
golden roses in the chaplet of Our Lady. I like to think, too, of the 
Rosary as a picture book of the life of Christ. But in this sense the 
volume becomes one of what is known among authors as 
“tier writing.” Like a “house with many man- (Cont. on page 24) 
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As a cobbler he failed 


As a Franciscan he broke dishes 


And was tried for heresy 


But he flew like an eagle 


PATRON 
OF FLYERS 


St. CHKISTOPHER has a rival, and as 
time goes on competition grows more 
keen. For as St. Christopher is to the 
land traveler, so is St. Joseph of Cuper- 
tino to the air traveler. And we are 
fast moving into a flying age. 

Interest in St. Joseph will inevitably 
deepen, and those who fly the airways 
will want to know more of their pro- 
tem patron saint. Here, then, is his 
story, and though you search even 
unto science-fantasy magazines, you 
will find none more colorful, fantastic 
or, literally, out of this world. 

There was nothing remarkable 
about the sunny village of Cupertino 
far down in the heel of Italy at the 
dawning of the 17th century. Nor 
about the life of Felix Desa who there 
lived his destitute life, leaving at his 
death an accumulation of debts and 
children, and a pregnant wife. After 
this event, Felix’s widow was evicted 
from her home, and screaming impre- 
cations against her creditors, took 
refuge in a stable where, legend tells 
us, her child was born. Frances Desa 
was pious, but a rigid disciplinarian, 
particularly severe with her youngest 
child because of an association be- 
tween his birth and the death of his 
father. 

So young Guiseppe Desa grew up, 
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knowing little of human love, disliked 
by his own mother, and scorned by 
his playmates. Although he was re- 
ligiously inclined and devoutly built 
a small altar with which he spent 
countless happy hours, he was slow 
in school. Other children nicknamed 
him “The Gaper” because all at once 
he would stand still, mouth open, 
eyes staring, oblivious to all they did. 
Sometimes they pelted him with sticks 
and stones, and when he realized 
what was happening he flew into a 
rage, furiously screaming, and chasing 
his tormentors away. For though he 
was docile and exemplary in his re- 
ligious duties, he had a quick, sharp 
temper that flared easily. 

The boy became absent-minded, 
forgetting meals and errands, for 
which his mother berated him. Un- 
healthy living conditions and poor food 
took their toll of health, and he finally 
developed a draining abscess severe 
enough to confine him to bed. Since 
no treatment brought improvement, 
his frightened mother took him to a 
holy hermit who cured him instantly. 
From that time on, the boy who was 
to become St. Joseph of Cupertino 
wore a hair shirt and embarked on 


by DOROTHY TOOKER 


amazing fasts. His sole food was a 
small portion of bread and vegetables 
which he covered with a bitter pow 
der. So unpalatable was this that, years 
later, one of his brothers in the mon 
astery sprinkled a bit on his own 
food, and one bite so sickened him 
that he could not leave his cell nor 
taste food for three days. 

At the age of eight, Joseph entered 
the first spell identified as an ecstasy, 
and from that time on, he was par 
ticularly favored. Long afterward, 
when asked by a cardinal what souls 
in ecstasy see, Joseph replied, “They 
feel as though they were taken into 
a wonderful gallery with never-ending 
beauty where, in a glass, with a single 
look they apprehend the marvelous 
vision which God is pleased to show 
them.” 

By the time he was seventeen, 
Joseph had failed as a shoemaker’s 
apprentice. Interested only in serving 
God, he sought admission to the 
Friars Minor Conventuals, where he 
had two uncles, but was turned down 
because of ignorance. He was ad 
mitted to the Capuchins in August of 
1620, and took the name of Stephen. 
Assigned the lowly task of helping in 
the refectory he was happy, but his 
sudden and unpredictable ecstasies 
proved disastrous to the crockery. 
Worse, Joseph insisted upon wearing 
the splintered fragments of the crock- 
ery he had shattered strung around 
his neck as a token of his contrition. 
Further impeded in his tasks by this 
unwieldly and noisy necklace, he be- 
came increasingly inept and was dis- 
missed from the order in eight months. 

Accepting this in a spirit of meek- 
ness, Joseph further increased his 
penances. He now wore a chain fas 
tened tightly about his waist, and 
went barefoot all the time. Eventually 
after numerous rebuffs, Joseph ob- 
tained permission to work in the 
stable of the Franciscan house of La 
Grotella near Cupertino. There he 
lived as a Tertiary, caring for the 
mule so humbly, so obediently, so 
lovingly that after five years he was 
finally allowed to become a cleric. 
He took the name of Fr. Joseph Maria, 
and began the novitiate two years 
later. Although he was uneducated 
and read poorly, his infused knowl- 
edge was such that he often surpassed 
ordinary men in the solution of intri- 
cate problems. There was doubt about 
Joseph’s ability to pass his final exam- 
inations, but when the class was 
brought before the oral examiner, the 
candidates recited so well 
that the examiner assumed all to be 
equally wall prepared and passed 
the entire group without further ques- 
tioning. So was the last obstacle over- 
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come, and Joseph was ordained al 
priest on March 28, 1628. 

Upon receipt of this grace, Joseph 
increased his mortifications, tighten- 
ing the chain until it cut deeply into 
his flesh, lashing himself with a whip 
studded with sharp, star-shaped pieces 
of metal, and wearing a heavy iron 
plate over the festering wounds the 
lash caused. Time and again during 
his life he was reprimanded by his 
superior, and several times ordered 
to lessen his austerities. So much did 
Joseph adore his Creator that the 
name of God or any of his appurten- 
ances, such as bells or sacred music, 
would put him into ecstasy. Particu- 
larly did this transpire during Mass 
or the Divine Office, when Joseph 
was so literally carried away as to be 
suspended in midair. During these 
ecstasies, he was oblivious to every- 
thing but the contemplation of God. 
His flesh was experimentally bummed 
with candles and pierced with need- 
les, without reaction; only the voice 
of his superior restored him to normal. 
Later, Joseph would laughingly apol- 
ogize for his little “fit of giddiness.” 
Such disorder did his levitations cause 
in the community that Joseph was for- 
bidden to attend choir or common 
refectory, or to say Mass in the 
church, For thirty-five years he ate 
in his cell and performed his priestly 
functions in a private chapel. 

Joseph’s first public levitation oc 
curred at midnight Mass on Christmas 
Eve. Noticing some shepherds playing 
their traditional pipes a few days 
previously, he had arranged for them 
to attend Mass and then, piping, join 
the group around the crib. Inspired 
by the beauty of the Mass and the 
success of his plan for the nativity 
scene, he gave a glad cry, flew to 
the high altar, and knelt in midair 
for fifteen minutes. The audience was 
transfixed with awe, and so impressed 
was John Frederick, Duke of Bruns- 
wick and Hanover, that he converted 
to Catholicism on the spot. 

After that, tales of Joseph’s levita- 
tions spread and were magnified. He 
was misunderstood and reviled by the 
majority, and finally reported to the 
Inquisition at Naples as trying to have 
himself accepted as another Messias. 
Ordered to Naples by the Holy 
Office, he three times appeared be- 
fore the Inquisition. Although the 
charges against him were dismissed 
and he was allowed to say Mass at the 
Church of St. Gregory of Armenia, 
he was given a heavy penance. At 
St. Gregory's, before starting on his 
penitential journey, he terrified the 
Nuns of St. Ligorio by sailing through 
the air in an upright position, his arms 
outstretched as if crucified, to land 
on the altar amid flowers and burning 


candles. Frightened lest he catch fire 
the nuns sought to recall him, but Fr. 
Lodovico reassured them. Soon Joseph 
sailed to the back of the church where 
he danced around repeating, “Oh 
most Blessed Virgin!” over and over. 

Then began a long and weary time 
when Joseph was sent from one lonely 
religious house to another until he 
was finally retired to a convent at 
Assisi. All his power was lost and 
even God seemed to have deserted 
him. Through the long spiritual 
drought he increased his penances and 
was heard to cry, “Behold me, O 
Lord, bereft of all earthly things: be 
Thou my only good; every other thing 
is a danger and a loss to my soul.” 
Years later, in the light of his own 
experience, he used to advise, “Pray. If 
you are troubled by dryness or distrac- 
tions just say an Our Father. Then you 
make both vocal and mental prayer.” 

Joseph’s “dark night” ended abrupt- 
ly by a summons to Rome from his 
Superior General. Once there, his 
spiritual darkness was relieved and 
his old power restored. The Superior 
arranged for him to meet the Pope, 
then Urban VIII, and as Joseph knelt 
to kiss his feet, he was overcome 
with joy and rose into the air where 
he hovered until ordered down by 
his superior. Immediately the Holy 
Father declared that if Joseph died 
in his pontificate, he would personally 
attest to what he had just witnessed. 

From Rome Joseph was ordered to 
Osimo where he lived the rest of his 
life, visited by pilgrims from all over 
the world. Were it not for his seventy 
levitations in seventeen years, Joseph 
would be notable for several other 
things which they overshadow. All his 
life he had a command over animals 
surpassing even that of St. Francis. 
Sheep are said to have flocked about 
him to hear his prayers, and at the 
convent there was a sparrow that 
came and went at his bidding. Joseph 
was often seen to walk in the rain 
while he and his garments 1emained 
dry. Twice he met and battled with 
the devil, seeing him once with horns 
two feet long. He had the grace of 
reading souls, and was famous as an 
advisor, often counseling, “Love God! 
He in whom this love reigns is right 
although he does not perceive it.” 
To those who took too much of his 
time he would say, “I like neither 
scruples nor melancholy; let your in- 
tention be right and fear not.” 

In his levitations, Joseph almost in- 
variably followed the same _ pattern. 
A strange cry announced his ecstasy, 
and from then on he was insensible 
to everything earthly except the voice 
of his superior. His levitations varied 
in height and duration from a few 
inches for a moment or two, to un- 
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believably long and high flights. His 
bouyancy could extend itself to others 
as when he was asked to cure a lunatic 
Seizing him by the hair, Joseph soared 
with him about the room, until he 
put down the patient completely re 
stored. Another instance ocurred at 
a festival honoring the clothing of 
novitiates at the Church of Santa 
Chiara. At the Veni Sponsa Cristi 
Joseph clasped the hand of the con 
vent’s father confessor and, in the 
disarming words of his biographer. 
“in a joyous rapture began to whirl 
round and round just as David did 
before the Ark of the Lord. Finally 
both rose into the air in an ecstasy, the 
one borne aloft by Joseph and th 
other by God Himself, both being 
sons of St. Francis, the one being 
beside himself with fear but the other 
with sanctity. This it is noted in the 
Process how a Custos of the Sacro 
Convento of Assisi, a lunatic and a 
priest of the Order of the Reformati 
were all at different times and dif 
ferent places seized and carried aloft 
by this Angel of God, like Habbakuk 
by the hair, or like the prophet Elijah 
in his aerial journey. Happy travelers 
to whom God conceded so rare a gift 
as to travel toward Heaven without 
regard to their own merit but in th« 
company of others!” 

Instances of Joseph’s lone levitations 
seem limitless. There was the night 
following Holy Thursday when the 
community was praying before the 
Altar of Repose and he uttered his 
cry, flew through candles, lamps, 
flowers, and artificial clouds to kneel 
on the altar until recalled by his super 
ior. Another instance, recorded afte 
his death, told of a replica of Calvary 
being erected on a hill near the mon 
astery. Holes were dug for three 
crosses, and as ten workmen were 
trying to move the largest one, made 
of solid walnut, Joseph appeared say- 
ing, “Here I am!” Though the cross 
was thirty-six feet high, he took off 
carrying it, flew fifteen paces, and 
set it erect in the excavation. 

Awesome though they were. 
Joseph’s levitations were not entirely 
without humor. One balmy afternoon 
he and Antonio Chiarello, a fellow 
priest, were walking in the garden 
when Antonio remarked on the beauty 
of the sky. Looking up, Joseph gave 
a wild shriek and flew to the top of 
an olive tree where he knelt for halt 
an hour, the branch bending as little 
as if a bird perched there. Suddenly 
Joseph came to, atop the tree, and 
Antonio had to run for a ladder with 
which to fetch him down! 

In 1645 Joseph was visited by Juan 
Alfonso Henriquez de Cabeu, Duke 
of Medina de Rio-Seco and a Casti- 
lian Admiral who, (Cont. on page 23 
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NOT TOO YOUNG . Christ says 
that “he who believes and is baptized 
shall be saved .. .” (St. Mark, 16:16). 
Why then are infants baptized, when 
they are too young to make an act 
of faith? S.W., New York City, N.Y. 

Good question! The first converts 
of the early church were adults, and 
a. confession of faith is required for 
every adult before he is admitted to 
Baptism. But the seeds of faith, hope, 
and charity are imparted to infants by 
the grace of the sacrament of Baptism 
itself. Thus when Christ speaks of the 
necessity of Baptism in St. John’s Gos- 
pel, He includes all people, infants as 
well as adults: “Unless a man (the 
Greek text reads, “Unless anyone”) 
be born again of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” (3:5). Since Baptism is a sacra- 
ment instituted by Christ to make a 
human creature a child of God, it 
would follow that children as well as 
others should receive it. However, 
apart from the danger of death, Bap- 
tism is forbidden if the Catholic 
education of the child is not assured. 


“WHOSE SINS YOU SHALL .. .” 
Would you explain the necessity of 
confessing sins to a priest. A friend of 
mine keeps saying that she prefers 
confessing directly to God. 

C.L.M., Bayonne, N.]J. 


Probably she will go on preferring 
her own way. But she receives no 
assurances of being forgiven. And be- 
sides, Christ established His way of 
forgiving sins. To the Apostles He 
said: “Receive the Holy Ghost; whose 
sins you shall forgive they are forgiven 
them; and whose sins you shall retain 
they are retained.” (St. John 20:22- 
23). It is by the power of God that 
the Apostles and their real successors 
were empowered to forgive sin in 
God’s name. Christ pronounced the 
forgiveness of Magdalen and of the 
thief on the Cross. His representatives 
were given the power to continue 
Christ's work in forgiving sin. 


DIAL THE RECTORY?... If a per- 
son is dying and the priest is many 
miles away, would it be all right to 
call the priest and make a last con- 
fession by telephone? 

J.M., Peekskill, N.Y. 


No. For confession a penitent must 
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be present to the confessor. The 
telephone is only a means of com- 
municating with an absent person 
Neither could one hear Mass by tele- 
phone or by television. In order to 
make one’s Confession, a person must 
be present to the priest as a patient 
before a physician or as a man in 
court before a judge. 


JESUIT MOTTO ... | received a 

letter recently with the letters AMDG 

on the top. What does this mean? 
M.R.H., Trenton, N.J. 


This is an abbreviation for the 
Latin words Ad Majoren Dei Gloriam 
(All for the greater glory of God), 
the motto of the Society of Jesus. 


MAY THIS CONVERT MARRY?... 
An acquaintance of mine who is a 
Baptist married a woman who is a 
Methodist. They were divorced. Now 
he desires to become a Catholic and 
to marry a Catholic. May he do so? 

P.C., Flushing, N.Y. 


He may become a. Catholic. But 
marry again, no. If they were baptized 
as Baptist and as Methodist, these 
baptisms are considered to be valid 
unless it can be proved that in this 
particular case that they are not. Even 
though the Protestant minister who 
performed the baptism did not have 
the true faith, the baptism is valid if 
he uses water, says the required 
words, and intends to do what the 
Church does (when priests baptize). 


BARKING DOG... At a ball game 
I ordered hot dogs for my wife and 
two children, and we had just begun 
to eat them (taken a bite) when my 
son said it was Friday. What should 
we have done? Thrown them away? 
J.J.G., Baltimore, Md. 

If the quantity of meat is small (as 

it certainly is in a. modern hot dog), 
this, together with the fact that there 
is a meat shortage, would seem to 
justify finishing meat which cannot be 
sent back and which would otherwise 
be wasted. However, the danger of 
scandal must be considered. If the 
eating would cause one of the group 
to disregard the Church’s law of absti- 
nence, all should abstain from meat. 


SYMBOLS ... Why is fire the symbol 
of the virtue of temperance? In 
Church paintings, what is the differ- 
ence between the halo of Christ and 
the halo of a saint? 

A.R., Washington, D.C. 


1) Temperance is represented by 
fire because fire tempers gold, silver, 


and other nietals. It does not destroy 
the metals, but refines them. “By 
taking too much many have perished; 
but he that is temperate shall prolong 
life.” 

2) The halo of saints is a circle of 
light surrounding the head; the aure- 
ole, belonging strictly to the God- 
head (or to the Blessed Mother when 
she holds the Savior in her arms) 
encircles the whole body. A triangu- 
lar halo, or one in the form of a cross, 
is proper to the persons of the Blessed 
Trinity. 


MARK OF FAITH... Is there an in 
dulgence granted to those who wear 
the Sacred Heart Badge? 

L.F.S., Newark, N.J. 


This badge is the official emblem 
of the Apostleship of Prayer. Accord- 
ing to the brief of Pope Pius IX, 
associates of the Apostleship of Prayer 
who wear this badge (embroidered 
on cloth or linen) receive an indul- 
gence of 500 days each time they 
repeat the prayer, “Thy Kingdom 
Come”. Those who are not members 
may wear the badge as a mark of 
faith but do not gain an indulgence. 


LAY MISSIONERS...Is there any 
way for a girl to do a few years of 
missionary work for the Church with- 
out becoming a nun or taking vows? 

A Reader, Boston, Mass. 


Yes. Grailville, at Loveland, Ohio, 
prepares girls for just such a career 
Nearly 50 young ladies, trained in 
the Grail school in Holland, are work- 
ing in Brazil, Indonesia, Pakistan, New 
Guinea and Africa. Requirements? A 
good Catholic between 17 and 30. The 
Grail school in Ohio, established under 
the patronage of the late Bishop 
MacNicholas in 1944, trains interest- 
ed girls for 1) Reponsible lay leader- 
ship in this country. 2) Active service 
in foreign mission fields. The work 
can be tried for a three year period. 
In the training, teamwork is stressed, 
and when possible, students are sent 
out in groups of from three to six 
members. 


THE POOR SOULS...When Holy 
Mass is offered for a deceased per- 
son’s soul or for the souls in Purgatory 
in general, do we know just how 
much the faithful person or persons 
departed are benefited? 
M.F.M., Somerville, Mass. 
That the Holy Sacrifice helps the 
Poor Souls suffering in Purgatory is an 
absolutely true article of faith. To 
what extent the Mass benefits a par- 
ticular soul or the poor souls in 
general, we do not know. God in His 
justice and mercy takes care of this. 
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Granxxy sat down on her front porch 
when Juan and I started out the path. 
As we went through the gate, she 
called after us, “Now, don't forget, 
Juan, that | want you and your mother 
to supper tomorow night.” 

“Okay,” he called back. “Ill re 
member.” 

“Tell your mother Dr. Gates gave 
me one of the pheasants his son shot 
and I can't eat the whole thing by 
myself,” she said. 

“lL won't forget,” Juan laughed. “You 
know, Granny, I’ve never tasted 
pheasant yet.” 

“Well, be sure you bring your appe- 
tite with you,” she told him. 

We went on down the street, eating 
our doughnuts. We always stopped 
in at Granny's house on our way from 
school on Wednesday, because that 
was the day she made doughnuts. 
And if anybody knows how to make 
‘em, she does. I'd be willing to bet 
my grandmother is about the very 
best doughnut maker in the entire 
State of California. 

I don’t mean to say that’s the only 
time, or the main reason why, we 
stop at her place. We go there two or 
three times a week, just to say hello. 
She nearly always has something good 
for us, though, and if it’s not dough- 
nuts, it'll be cookies or peaches or 
strawberries. Granny is really nice. 
She jokes with us a lot and sometimes 
tells stories about when she was a 
girl living up on the north coast in 
Eureka. They must have had lots of 
fun and adventures when she was 
young, from the way she tells it. 

It’s interesting to hear her talk. Juan 
and I both think she’s tops in every 
way. I know very well, though, that 
he is her favorite. Of course, she 
doesn't think she shows it, but I can 
easy tell. I don’t mind at all, because 
he is a lot younger than I am—almost 
two years. He has no father, either, 
and his mother has to go to work every 
day at the telephone exchange. Juan 
is seven and he’s my cousin. His dad 
was my own mother’s brother, the 
Uncle Jimmie I never did see. 

Juan has been Granny's favorite 
ever since that first day she saw him, 
which wasn’t much more than a year 
ago. At that time, she still lived up in 
Eureka and she was only visiting at 
our house. Soon after, though, she 
sold her home up there and bought 
one here in town. Her new place 
isn’t very far from ours and is closer to 
the little house where Aunt Monda, 
Juan’s mother, lives. Granny is mighty 
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good to Juan and Aunt Monda. She 
helps them out in lots of ways. 

She didn’t help them any befor 
though. She wasn't always good to 
them. Granny wasn't even nice before 
she moved down here. At least, | 
didn't think so. She never had seen 
Juan then. Nor his mother, either, for 
that matter. She used to come and 
visit with us a couple of times a year 
and I always dreaded it when | 
knew she was coming. Even before 
I'd step into the house after school 
I'd know somehow she was there, on 
account of everything being sort ol 
calm and silent, like in the cemetery. 
The first thing she would look at was 
my feet, to see if there was mud on 
my shoes, as if it was any of her 
business. She didn’t have to scrub our 
floors. After she’d size me up from 
feet to head, she might stoop down 
and peck me on the cheeks with her 
cold lips and say, “How is Master 
Walter?” 

Naturally, she couldn't call me 
plain Walt, like everybody else. It 
had to be the whole hog, Walter, 
with that silly Master. I'd hardly ever 
answer her, at all, and after a day or 
so I'd get used to her sharp blue eyes 
watching me from across the supper 
table, to see if maybe I'd forget to 
use the napkin and wipe gravy off my 
chin with my fist. I figured my 
mother’s mother had ice in her veins. 
She was tall and straight. with a som 
look on her mug. You'd almost believe 
her face had been enameled in a 
hard finish, which might crack if she 
smiled. I had to be mighty careful 
what I did while she was around the 
house, because she was always wait 
ing to trip me up. And she was never 
satisfied to give me a tongue-lashing 
and call it quits. No, she’d have to 
tattle to my mother, then Mom would 
come at me. Dad told me one day 
just to be patient and not cross my 
grandmother, because the poor soul 
wasn't very well. That sounded a bit 
fishy to me, on account of knowing 
how hearty that poor soul was at the 
supper table. She could store away 
more food than a mule, I guess. When 
I mentioned that to Dad, 2 grin came 
into his eyes and I didn’t quite get 
what he meant when he answered, 
“I have noticed the similarity of your 
maternal forebear to that hybrid.” 

So I never liked it when my grand 
mother came to stay for a few weeks. 
And it was a grand feeling the day 
she'd leave. I didn’t mind her cold 
peck on my cheek when she said 
goodby and I always secretly hoped 
she would (Cont. on page 27) 
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DUNN 


Wer Wert 
problem of interracial justice, 
Schneider, 


this whol« 
Betty 
vital, dynamic young leader 
in this crusade, and IL. 
“Mere generalities are 
today,” 


discussing 


not enough 
“Christian truths 
to be accepted must be seen in the 
hearts and minds and lives of people. 
In the twentieth century the corporal 
works of mercy do not mean merely 
handing out sandwiches or bowls of 
soup, meritorious though these deeds 
may be. Rather, they may mean fight 
ing for fair employment, for a housing 
project; they may even mean a white 
man willing to give a colored man the 
dignity of working alongside him.” 

Her large, deep-set brown eyes 
glowed with intensity as Betty gave 
voice to convictions she has lived for 
more than ten years as a Friendship 
House staff worker and executive. 

The picturesque old-world village 
of St. Nazianz—a transplanted bit from 
the Black Forest of Baden, Germany, 
set in the east-central section of that 
pastoral prosperous dairyland that is 
Wisconsin—was the scene of her birth. 
The Negro slums of south side Chi 
cago—sordid and squalid, rat-ridden 
and teeming with exploited humanity 
are the scene of her present endeavors. 
A dramatic, a tragic contrast. And 
Betty Schneider knows that contrast 
well. 

Daughter of a 
professor 


she insisted. 


former college 
who for years has run a 
well-known poultry farm near LeRoy, 
Minnesota, Betty was a junior at the 
college of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, 
Minnesota, when the incident occurred 
which shaped the pattern of her 
future. Catherine DeHueck, familiar 
lv known as the Baroness, lectured to 
the students on the crying need for 
Catholic Action in the field of inter- 
racial justice. The good seed she sowed 
fell upon fertile soil. Betty was impres- 
sed by the dynamic personality of the 
Baroness as well as by the urgency of 
her message. She wanted to do some- 
thing different 


that coming summer, 







Mode 
{mer 
Crusader 


anyhow. This would be it.She wrote to 
the Baroness, received a reply of wel 
come, and accompanied by a college 
friend, Josephine Zehnle (now Mrs. 
Terwey), went to New York. There 
the two young women worked with a 
will, helping the Baroness who was 
just beginning her apostolate among 
the colored. 

Readers of THe Lamp are aware ot 
the important role the saintly founder 
of the Society of the Atonement played 
in assisting and encouraging the 
Baroness during her early struggles 
in Harlem. Betty spoke of the many 
times she herself visited Graymoor and 
of the poor, broken old men accepted 
at St. Christopher's Inn at the request 
of Friendship House. 


Back at St. Benedict's in the fall 
for that degree in history (with a 
sociology minor), Betty knew now 
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God never 
short-changes anyone. 
Betty Schneider 
counts on His help 
and her own zeal 

in working 


for racial justice 


what she would do. After her gradua 
tion she returned to Harlem to become 
the first full-time staff worker in the 
first Friendship House in America. 
For two years she attended Fordham. 
studying for an M.A. in social work 
living in Harlem, and working at the 
House. 

“Of course you've read Seven Storey 
Mountain?” Betty inquired. “Thomas 
Merton and the friends of whom he 
wrote in his autobiography often visit 
ed Friendship House; in fact, Merton 
considered joining our group before 
he decided definitely to 
1 Trappist.” 

A year later Betty was called home 
by the illness of her mother. Friendship 
House in Chicago was opened in 1942 
As she could be spared from home. 
she helped to get affairs there in 
smooth running order. 
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Her mother recovering, Betty work 


ed for several the staff of 
Bishop Sheil’s school in Chicago, in an 
administrative capacity, arranging 
lectures and also teaching interracial 
work, 


years on 


“I received a very good salary for 
this work,” Betty continued, “but in 
‘46 I returned to Friendship House.” 

“Why did you make the change?” 
| asked. A Friendship House staff 
worker does not receive “a very good 
salary,” but merely maintenance plus 
a pittance of $6.00 a month for carfare 
and other such expenses—when the 
$6.00 are available. 

“God never short-changes anyone,” 
Betty responded. “If He wants the 
work to continue, He will provide the 
means. Friendship House was hitting 
the problem from an angle that appeal- 
ed to me. The very life is a protest 
against segregation. I live with a color- 
ed family. If you took the color away 
vou couldn't distinguish them from a 
white family. Then, we have the tre- 
mendous freedom of voluntary pov- 
erty,” she went on, looking refreshing- 
ly smart and attractive in a simple but 










Betty Schneider (Lerrv) Discussing a 
current problem (asove) Friendship 
House (RIGHT 

well-cut dress ef navy blue cotton 


which, as she mentioned casually, was 
donated. “We what clothes 
we need from the clothing room. And 
too, relatives and friends are good to 
us,” she added with a ready smile. 

“We have a marvelous cook, Miss 
Teevan, whom everyone calls “Teevy.’ 
She’s Scotch-Irish and has the merits 
of both races, as she’s verv thrifty, and 
has a way with butchers. She manages 
to feed us—and we really eat very 
well—on about $2.00 apiece a week, 
in addition to donations of food that 
we receive.” 

So far, because the movement is 
still relatively young, it has not been 
necessary to deal with the problem of 
aged or incapacitated staff members. 
However, they face the future serene- 
ly. There are Old People’s homes. 
Thank God for the Little Sisters of the 
Poor! 

Since January, 1950, Betty has been 
general director of all the Friendship 
Houses in the United States. The 
Baroness, who is supervising the work 
in Canada, felt that someone younger 
should begin to take over. 


can get 





heavy 


It is a 


responsibility for a 
young woman, this directing a national 
crusade against racial discrimination 
but Betty is a proven and an able 
She has that capacity for 
organization characteristic of her 
German heritage. An official of the 
Housing 


leader. 


Conference of Chicago 
(though she has temporarily relin 
quished her office because the need 
for traveling currently necessitates fre 
quent absences from Chicago) and a 
member of the executive board of the 
Chicago Council Against Racial and 
Religious Discrimination, she exerts 
all the weight of he: zeal and exper 
ience and influence to right wrongs 
that cry to heaven for vengeance. 
“The social teachings of the Church 
are the answer to the modern 
problems,” Betty continued. “There 
are so many ways in our day by which 
lives are dehumanized. In Friendship 
House we are trying to live a full 
Christian life in an area in which 
there is much chaos. We are hitting 
at the core of white supremacy. After 
all, we are all brothers of a common 
Father, but we (Cont. on page 18) 
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Own tHe feast of St 


Bonaventure, Fra. Edmund Delaney, 


S.A., from Waterbury, Conn., and 
Fra. Didacus Colton from Portland 
Maine, pledged their final vows 


i Poverty, Chastity and Obedience 
as Friar Clerics of the Society of the 
Atonement. Our readers will 
Fra. Edmund’s Lamp articles, 
of which, on Father Pro, was recently 
selected by the Mission Digest tor 
publication. Fra. Didacus is one of 
our most capable guest masters, He 
makes a visitor feel at home immedi- 
ately by drawing on his gift of Fran 


recall 
one 


cheerfulness. 

Solemn Mass was sung by 
Rev. Superior General, 8. A., 
who also preached the sermon. 


Tu CAPUCHINS at 
nearby Glencliffe and the Atonement 
Friars have been friends and neigh- 
bors for years. Recently, the very en- 
joyable practice has sprung up of 
celebrating a community day together 
at our Summer Friary at Indian Lake. 
Our clerics look forward to the mo- 
ment when 70 bearded Capuchin 
Philosophers descend on our lake. All 
syllogisms 


ciscan 
The 
\ ery 


stored 


and studies are 





Fr. Joseph Newell and Brother Dona- 
tus introduce our Superior General 
to some parishioners 


away. The water games, the singing, 
the noise and laughter leave Aristotle 
mute and waken echoes of the merry 
St. Francis and St. Phillip Neri. 
The Graymoor Friars climbed 
aboard ow: platform truck and subur- 
bans last month and repaid a visit to 
the Glencliffe Community. It was a 
wonderful day—Fr. Didacus, their 
Fr. Guardian, welcomed everyone. 
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There was a_ softball the 


afternoon, which our Friars clinched 


gume ih 


in the ninth inning with a seven run 
counterattack as we came from be 
hind to win 11-7. Boy, did that cold 
watermelon taste good after the game 

That evening, the Capuchin Phil 
osophers staged an excellent ente: 
tainment based on a television show 
which directly Channel 


came over 
C.A.P., Garrison, N.Y. Bro. Jude 
S.A., Bro. Bernard, $.A., Bro. Aelred, 


S.A. and Bro. George, S.A. pretaced 
the with 
lively tap dancing, singing and piano 


main entertainment some 


playing. Ecce quam bonum 


Gu AYMOOR S moun 
tain-top mission has been in full swing 
each Sunday since the beginning of 
June. Of course, we mean our Pil 
grimages to the Mount of the Atone- 
ment. 

Many hundreds of our visitors climb 
up and down the mount and find a 
never-ending fund of interests. First, 
in the various Shrines, and then in 
the new Chapel of Our 
Lady of the Atonement. Afternoons, 
at the outdoor altar of St. Anthony 
there is Benediction and sermon. 
While the Blessed Sacrament is on 
Exposition from about two until three 
o'clock, many take advantage to pre- 
sent their own petitions to Our Lord 
on His Throne in the New Chapel. 
Others are being moved by grace to 
attend the Confessional at the rear of 
the same Chapel. 

Recently we have noticed the var- 
ious nationalities representing such 
distant places as Panama, Haiti, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Jamaica and Colombia. 
while lreland, England, Scotland and 
other countries of Europe are amply 
represented. And, as one might ex- 
pect, there are many non-Catholics 
among our Pilgrims to the Mount seek- 
ing the solace and comfort of a 
religious or monastic atmosphere to 
strengthen themselves for their prob- 
lems. Some seek the direction of our 
Fathers in conforming their lives more 
closely to God’s laws. 

“Be a Herald of the Gosnel” is the 
title of a new leaflet distributed by 
the Graymoor Correspondence Course 
in the Religion Denartment. Many 
pilgrims take these leaflets to distrib- 
ute to non-Catholic friends in need 
of religious inspiration. Perhaps, you 
too may be interested in obtaining 
some. If so, the Friars will be happy 
to send a few to you. 


Masses in 


ONE 








Younc men desiring 


to study for the priesthood with the 
Graymoor Friars are requested to 
make application now for the Fall 
Semester. with sound health. 
good moral character and Scholastic 
ability are eligible for entrance into 
our high school or college department 
at the newly renovated preparatory 
seminary at Montour Falls, New York. 
The Vocation Director, Father Simeon 
is on hand every Sunday to interview 
applicants. Young men who do come 
are urged to bring along their Bap- 
tismal and Confirmation Certificates, 
together with the official transcript of 
their School record and their parents’ 


Those 


marriage certificate. 


Tue rriars and Sis- 
ters of the Atonement commemorated 
the 51st anniversary of Father Found- 
er’s first formal dedication of himself 
as a Friar of the Atonement on the 
top of the mount in a place not far 
from the Corpus Christi cross. Very 
Rev. Superior General, S.A. celebrated 
the Solemn High Mass. Fr. Stephen 
Sullivan, S.A. gave a simple, moving 
sermon, comparing St. Francis and Fr. 
Paul, and urged the Friars and Sisters 
to follow Father Founder’s guide in 
their quest for Holy Poverty. 


O»n juLty 25th, the 
feast of St. James the Apostle, a most 
significant and important event took 
place at our newly established novi- 
tiate located at Valley Falls, Rhode 
Island. For the very first time since 
we acquired this new monastery, a 
clothing ceremony was held in which 
14 young men, in the presence of our 
Superior General, the Very Rev. An- 








Delahunt, S.A., were clothed 
with the holy habit of the Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement. The Recep 
tion Mass was celebrated in the 
Chapel of Our Lady of the Atone 
ment by the Superior General, assisted 
by Fr. Eugene, S.A. as deacon, and 
Fr. Bonaventure, S.A. as subdeacon. 

After investing the postulants with 
the coarse brown habit of the order, 


geius 


the Superior General addressed the 


young men as “the salt of the earth” 
and reminded them that the world 
depends on them to conquer and 
stamp out by their lives of deep holi 
ness and apostolic zeal the spread of 
materialism and secularism which are 
gnawing at the roots of our Christian 
civilization and which threaten to 
bring down upon us the stringent 
wrath of God. He exhorted them to 
be saints in the likeness of Christ, 
consecrating their lives to prayer and 
work, as apostles of the Atonement 
vocation. 

The ceremonies were attended by 
nurerous relatives and friends of the 
postulants who were received, as well 
as a good representation of friars from 
Graymoor, Washington, D.C., and 
Montour Falls, N.Y. 

The names of the 14 young men 
who were clothed with the habit. and 
the names by which they shall be 
known in religion are as follows: 


James McMorrow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Francis Hunt, New York City 
John Mikovits, Bronx, N. Y. 
Donald Dunn, New York City 
Albert Ramanauskas, Balt. Md. 


Terence McKiernan, New York City 


Daniel Koelzer, Friona, Texas 
Jean Hart, New Britian, Conn. 


Archibald De Gaust, Antigonish, N.S. 


Thomas Lyons, New York City 
Gerald Figueroa, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Francis Fodor, Northampton, Penna. 


Robert Figueroa, Brooklyn, N. Y.... 


Raymond Chardland, Portland, Conn. 
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Ten of these young men are cleric 
novices who have just completed thei: 
six-year course of study at St. John’s 
Montour Falls 
four are lay 


Atonement Seminary, 
N.Y. The 


novices who have just finished their 


remaining 


six-month term of postulancy at St. 
John’s House at Graymoor. At the 
novitiate they will be trained and de 
veloped into fervent religious so that 
in the future as Atonement religious 
they can go into the world as apostles 
of Unity. 
After the 
were held, two lay novices, who had 


ceremonies of clothing 
just finished their two-year period of 
novitiate, pronounced their first tem 
porary vows to God in the presence 
of the Superior General. The names of 
the newly professed lay brothers are 
Brothers Ephrem and Conrad. 
Brother S.A., 
is from Springfield Mass., and 
Brother Ephrem Martiello, S.A. from 
Westbury, L.I. Brother Conrad was 
Sacristan during his novice days. He 
has been assigned to Our Lady of the 
Atonement Novitiate to work as Port- 
er and also to take charge of the 
Religious Article Shop there. Brother 
Ephrem learned the art of cooking 


Conrad Griswold, 


during his two-year novitiate and will 


Fra. Kevin 

Fra. Brian 

Fra. Philip 

Fra. William 
Fra. Adrian 
Fra. John Joseph 
Fra. Arnold 
Fra. Hugh 

Fra. Gabriel Marie 
Fra. Joel 

Bro. Edward 


Bro. Vincent 
Bro. Terence 
Bro. Bernardine 


The newly-clothed Novitiate Class with Superior 
General and Fr. Andrew, Master of Novices 


put that knowledge to good use at 
Montour Falls 
September. 


our Seminary next 

With the closing of the profession 
and clothing ceremonies the professed 
members of the society gave to each 
newly clothed novice and newly pro 
fessed religious the traditional Kiss of 
Peace, wishing upon each of them 
the blessing of God and the gift of 


holy perseverence. 





A marriage in Japan 


Tie 
Newell Guild held its spring meeting 
in preparation for the Fourth Annual 
Card Party for the benefit of Father 
Joseph, to be held in February, 1952. 
Father Joseph S.A. is pastor of Gray 
moor Mission Church at Gora, Japan 
and has now been laboring in that 
territory for over two years. The pro- 
ceeds of the last three affairs have en 
abled Father Joseph to purchase prop 
erty and begin his Church for the 
members of his parish. When Father 
Joseph first took up his residence at 
Gora his rectory consisted of a one 


FATHER Joseph 


room house. 

Since the relatives and friends are 
most anxious to surpass their efforts 
of last year they would appreciate the 
offer of willing people in the Metro- 
politan Area around New York to as- 
sist in the preparations for the card 
party to be held at the Hotel Statler 
in February, 1952. 
ested is requested to get in touch 
with, Mr. Vincent Newell, 98-08 35th 
Ave., Corona, Long Island or with the 
Guild’s Moderator, Father Simeon, 
S.A. Graymoor, N.Y. Generous work- 
ers may assist in gathering table prizes, 


Anyone so inter- 


sweepstakes prizes and other items 
designed to raise revenue for the mis- 
sions. From the remarks of patrons 
who have attended the other three 
affairs, it is not exaggeration to say 
that everyone enjoys himself while 


assisting in a worthy cause. 
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Let’s Look Them Over 


WE LIKE 


inuk by Roger Buliard 


RIVER OF THE SUN by James Ramsey Ullman 


cop's MEN by Pearl Buck 


THE CAINE 


MUNITY 


by Herman Wouk 


SINS OF PARENTS by Charles H. Doyle 


Reviewed by De Sales Standerwick, S.A. 


The Igloo-Dwellers 

You've seen igloos beautifully sil 

houetted against the midnight sun. 
But the igloo-dwellers, have you met 
them? They are the primitive Esk- 
imeow—“The raw (and _ fish) 
eaters,” the dogged victors in a cold, 
grim battle for survival. They lend 
wives, expose infants, 
caribou—and sometimes missionaries 
and mounties. Forty years ago Christ's 
command to “Teach All Nations” led 
the courageous oblate fathers to the 
people of this vast frozen arctic coun- 
try. 

Inuk by Roger Buliard (Farrar, 
Strauss, & Young, $3.50.) We can't 
understand what’s keeping this Catho 
lic missionary’s report on the Eskimos 
out of the best-seller lists. It's the 
fruit of fifteen years work among 
them and with them. It’s got every- 
thing: style, humor, tragedy, and 
many, many tales and details of Esk- 
imo life that are fascinating, gruesome, 
and awesome. It’s the story of priests 
who are missionaries par excellence. 
Still Searching 

Beyond the beyond will always 

hold a fascination for people like 
you and me; our small world of streets 
and tenements, of monotonous work 
and dull play, seems inconsequential. 
So it is that we pick up the adventur- 
ous River of The Sun by James 
Ramsey Ullman (Lippincott, $3.50), 
read it, almost study it frantically. 
Joined together for a perilous trip up 
the farthest reaches of the Amazon in 
search of oil (ultiniate happiness we 
might call it) are people who might 
be ourselves: Mark Allison, apparently 
living for nothing since his wife's 
death; Christine Barna, who married 
a scientist, not a man; an educated 
negro, of high ideals but ruined by 
racial prejudice; and a flock of little 
people, lovable because they 
little, the workers. 

The magical river outwits the ex- 
plorers. The Amazon heat, jungle. 
and disease set these human_be- 


meat 


female shoot 


are 
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ings against one another. Bloodshed, 
treachery, conniving are here in all 
their wickedness. The local color is 
done up by Mr. Ullman in splashes of 
rich hues and graphic details. Read 
it; it’s a good book with a good story. 


Another By Buck 
» To control the masses of people, 


each in his own way: this was the 
destiny of two American boys, both 
sons of missionaries, fighting each 
other on a small street in a Chinese 
city. Their separate rises to power, 
and the method each used, were ut- 
terly opposed; they are the subject of 
Pearl Buck’s latest novel, God’s Men 
(John Day, $3.50). William Lane de- 
spised people, lusted for wealth and 
power. He succeeded in his goal of 
shaping the thinking of millions 
through his cheap, tabloid newspapers. 
Clem Miller loved people and ignored 
wealth; his one big thought about 
people was that each one in the 
world should have a full stomach. 
Through his food stores and restau- 
rants, he attempted to accomplish that 
gargantuan task. 

When both were at their height, 
both were dissatisfied, William be- 
cause he was unhappy in spirit, Clem 
because he had not attained his ideal. 
But we feel and know that at least 
Clem was happy and successful; his 
love for people was his all-conquering 
virtue. After Clem’s death, William 
turned to the Church and found there- 


in the peace and security for which: he 


had been searching. 
This novel brings you the work 
over: America, China, England, India 


There is romance in the deep union of 
Clem and Henrietta; hardship in the 
thin, empty-bellied children of the 
Aid-House; cruelty in the slit throats 
of Clem’s The people and 
the ideas in this novel interweave to 
that hits hard 
of the issues of modern living 
enjoy it. 


parents 


present a_ story many 


You'll 


A Modern Mutiny 
You've got a real tangle to unwind 
when human, individual 
thies clash against a regulated code, 


sympa 


be the code religious or military. In 
Herman Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny 
(Doubleday, $3.95). Officer Willie 
Keith sticks with the senior Maryk 
who takes the ship’s command away 
from Captain Queeg during a typhoon. 
The men aboard considered the Caine 
doomed to sink if the Captain con 
tinued his poor maneuvering. Maryk 
steps in, and contrary to severe Navy 
regulations, arrests the Captain on the 
charge of mental incapacity and saves 
the ship. 

Such an act sets dynamic forces 
into action. Maryk, charged with 
mutiny, must face court-martial and 
worse, if he is convicted. The trial of 
Maryk, which must necessarily impli 
cate Willie, is told in fast, courtroom 
dialogue that makes for really good 
reading. On the question of the Cap 
tain’s insanity, we are left hanging in 
the balance. 

The basic struggle, the individual 
force versus the group force, is well 
illustrated in this naval novel. The 
love interest jogs along at a pleasant 
pace till the mature Willie decides, 
against mother’s wishes, to marry be 
low his station. It’s a book you'll enjoy 
getting and reading. 

Repetition is Good 

“Sometimes, when I look at Amer 

ica today, I wonder: are all victor 
ies defeats?” These words of Will 
Durant contain much truth, if we will 
but ponder them. Especially is this so 
when we look at American marriages 
and homes. We've (Cont. on page 18) 
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MEN entered a little shaded 
square in the heart of Mobile, Ala- 
bama. The grass and trees, the people 
strolling or resting on the benches, 
gave the place the appearance of an 
island of peace in the midst of the 
milling traffic. The gentlemen walk- 
ed leisurely until they 
modest statue. 

“Well, Bill, I'll leave you here. I've 
got to take a run up the avenue for a 
book that Dolly wants.” “O.K., Jim, 
I'll see you at the office tomoriow. 
By the way, what’s the book?” 

“Oh, Blanshard’s new thing—you 
know—about the Catholics. They could 
be bad for the country, Bill. You 
know their history.” 

“Say, let me see it, Jim, when you 
are through. It’s good to be up on 
that thing.” 

The two men went their different 
ways. The late afternoon shadows 
fell. The statue stood alone and silent. 
It honored the memory of Abram 
Ryan, Catholic priest, poet and pa- 
triot! 

Norfolk, Virginia, can be very cold 
in the month of February, but in one 
poor house in 1838 all was aglow as 


Two 


came to a 


a series of slaps and a wail, heralded 
the warm new life of a baby boy. 
Matthew Ryan looked with pride on 
his first son as he rested in his 
mother’s arms. “Mary, he’s as Irish as 
either of us, but, sure he’s the first 
real Virginian among us!” 

There apparently was no resident 
priest in Norfolk at the time and the 
Irish couple had to wait until the 
springtime before they could make 
a long journey to St. Mary’s Church 
in Hagerstown, Md. There a simple 
ceremony was performed—a few lines 
scratched in a_ register: Matthew 
Abram Ryan had entered the family 
of God. 

The Ryans returned to Norfolk and 
settled there for several years. The 
family numbered four, including Ab- 
ram and his elder sister Elenor. In 
1845 another son, David, arrived. The 
ties of love that bound this solitary 
Catholic home were exceptionally 
strong as the poems of Abram’s later 
life bear witness. As Abram grew, 
however, signs of frailty became no- 
ticeable. It was not so much a case 


by GEOFFREY WOOD, S.A. 


“A grave in the woods with the grass o’er grown, 
A grave in the heart of his mother— 

His clay in the one lies lifeless and lone; 
There is not a name, there is not a stoné, 

And only the voice of the winds maketh moan 
O’er the grave where never a flower is strewn 


But—his memory lives in the other.” 


Mm of Dixie 


of chronic illness that burdened him 
but rather a delicacy of constitution 
And it was perhaps for his health’s 
sake that the Ryans joined the move 
ment westward about 1847 and settled 


in St. Louis. 
One advantage of this new home 
was a more Catholic atmosphere. 


Abram was sent to the Christian Bro 
thers where he began his schooling 
in earnest. Later he attended a Vin 
centian school in the city, known as 
“The Barrows.” 

The youngster had already begun 
to show definite traits of character 
His naturally weak frame kept him 
subdued in manner, though he cer 
tainly did not lack wit. But over and 
above this he showed a somewhat 
sensitive, dreamy nature. It is very 
probable, too, from other sources, that 
his passions—with an emphasis on 
temper—were of a_ very vehement 
sort. But it seems that from his youth 
he knew the necessity of controlling 
himself. 

While he was attending “The Bar- 
rows” God gave Abram that sum 
mons to enter the priesthood. No 
doubt his parents, when back in Nor 
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Poet Priest of Dixie 

folk, had often told him of the noble 
life of the priest, and the young lad’s 
bright imagination must have fed the 
desires that grew from their inspira 
tion. At any rate, he grew to love the 
life of the Vincentian Fathers and 
soon, with the blessing of his parents, 
asked admission into their Congrega 
tion. 

This meant departure, a long trip 
to Philadelphia and the novitiate. It 
meant leaving all those whom he had 
loved so much. For a boy of but 
fifteen years, and a sensitive boy at 
that, such a departure was _ bitter. 
But he went. God wanted him and 
he learned from those very parents he 
was leaving to listen to His voice. He 
became a Vincentian novice on All 
Saint’s Day, 1854. 

The routine of the religious life did 
not break Abram’s physical condition. 
His spirit upheld him. He was approv- 
ed by his superiors after two years of 
trial and made his vows in November, 
1856. Following this, the young cleric 
completed his theological studies at 
the University of Niagara in New York, 
and at the close of the decade was 
ordained. He was then but twenty- 
two years of age. 

Although there is no definite record 
of Father Ryan’s first assignment, it 
seems that he was sent back to St. 
Louis. There must have been a great 
reunion on his return. And no doubt 
Abram was most surprised at David. 
He had been but a youngster of 
nine when Abram had left home, but 
now at fifteen he already looked the 
man. Yet he had all the enthusiasm 
of youth, especially concerning the 
great problem of the moment. North 
and South had already begun that 
conflict which was almost to wreck the 
nation. At the moment it consisted 
in sharp words and proud orations. 
But soon, inevitably, blows were to 
follow. It so happened that St. Louis 
had an equal number of partisans 
from both sides and it was into this 
hotbed that Abram Ryan found him- 
self thrust. 

We wonder with what feelings he 
listened to the excited words and 
proud Southern convictions of David. 
Did he try to temper his young 
brother’s ardor? Did he fear for the 
future? As to his own feelings on the 
great issues, Abram was undoubtedly 
sympathetic with the South. He was 
a Virginian by birth and had ever 
been proud of that “Bride of the 
Sun.” But presuming this to be the 
case, he certainly did not desire open 
conflict. He was now a man of peace 
and with all his soul he prayed for 
peace. 

On April 12, (Cont. on page 22) 
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Let’s Look Them Over 
(From page 16) made a disgusting 
failure of the freedom with which 
we have invested matrimony. Father 
Charles Hugo Doyle proves this con 
clusively in his book, Sin of Parents 
(Nugent Press, $3.00). I don’t deny 
that the theme is rather negative: 
what you shouldn’t be or do when 
married. But such an approach is 
sometimes necessary and healthy. 
Broken homes, loveless, alcoholic 
parents, virtueless, weak parents are 
the subjects of this book. Father 
Doyle’s approach is through Scripture 
(let’s always first see what God has to 
say about the situation), tradition, the 
Popes, and the theologians. He then 
illustrates and strengthens his state 
ments by quotations from doctors, 
philosophers, presidents; by stories 
from his own experience; and by 
down-to-earth reasoning. His graphic 
one against abortion might be called 
classic: “Forget the operation now, 
madam; let the child alone, and when 
it is born, I'll just slit its throat.” 
In these days, when the slick maga- 
zines seem to be the official marriage 
guides, books like Three to Get Mar- 
ried (Appleton-Century-Crofts, $3.0) ) 
by Bishop Sheen, and Sins of Parents 
by Father Doyle, are really gifts from 
above. 


Modern American Crusader 
(From page 13) have denied Christ 
to many people. We have refused to 
see Christ in them. The answer to this 
whole problem of racial equality is 
really integration. People must be free 
to come and go. Those who say, 
‘I'm willing to see the Negroes get 
good jobs,’ are not really realistic. 

“Real estate agents often use and 
foster prejudice,” Betty declared with 
indignation. “They deliberately try to 
get whites to move out of a section, 
creating tension to make big profits by 
selling fast.” And the tension can 
mount menacingly, as she knows from 
grim experience. 

Four years ago in such a district 
in Chicago, where Negroes were 
moving in and being charged exorbi- 
tant rents, she was walking quietly 
along the street with three whites and 
one colored person. Suddenly they 
were assaulted by a gang of white 
men. Betty herself was knocked 
unconscious. Seven or eight white 
ruffians dragged the colored man into 
an alley and beat him up. 

Both white and colored workers 
staff every Friendship House. They 
are lay people who accept a life of 
voluntary poverty but are not bound 
by vows. Many marry. Many go on to 
answer the higher call of the Religious 
life. The frequent turnover of workers 
makes difficult the (Cont. on page 21) 
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What 
(he Pope 
heally 
Meant 


Higher wages, pensions, 
insurance were in the blueprint 
of Leo XIII’s famous encyclical. 


But were these the main goals? 


by IGNATIUS McDONOUGH, S. A. 


ly PEOPLE turned over in their graves 
is they are said to do when the plans 
they cherished in life are frustrated 
after their death, then the frail body 
of Pope Leo XII must have turned 
ind tossed since it was interred in its 
tomb. For it is abundantly clear to a 
thinking mind that his masterful ency 
clical letter, RERUM NOVARUM, has 
failed to achieve the main purpose 
for which it written, whatever 
else it may have accomplished. This 
will come as a_ disillusionment to 
nearly everybody but 


was 


especially to 
those who are now praising the ency 
lical as an outstanding success on this, 
its sixtieth anniversary. 
The teacnings oi 
KERUM NOVARUM Pius XI in 
Quadragesimo have had a 
mixed reception. They have been re- 
jected by some of our own Catholic 
people, to say nothing of the rejection 
encountered in the capitalistic world 
at large. They are but vaguely known 
by average Catholics and hardly at 
all by non-Catholics. A small band of 
enthusiastic supporters, who seem to 
do most of the writing about the 
encyclicals in the Catholic Press, have 
an exaggerated idea of the effects 
they have produced, and, of course, 
convey this same impression to their 


Leo NI in 
and 
Anno 


readers. 

These enthusiastic supporters tell 
you that RERUM NovARUM has accom- 
plished much. It is without doubt the 
most widely known of all encyclical 
letters ever to have been issued by 
the Holy See. It is universally recog- 
nized as one of mankind’s great 
documents. It is hailed as Labor's 
Magna Charta. It is used as a text in 
classes of economics, political science, 
labor relations and sociology. It is 
frequently quoted in books, periodi- 
cals and newspapers. It is credited 
with raising Labor from its unorgan- 
ized state of servitude to that of a 
major power in modern life, for bring- 
ing wages in most industries to an all 
time high, and for bringing about 
some of the outstanding social reforms 
of the past fifty years. So, for these 
and other alleged reasons, RERUM 
NOVARUM is regarded in Catholic cir- 
cles generally as being an outstanding 
success. 

If we go along with this line of 
reasonin’. these results are certainly 
impressive, and many of them were 
aims of the encyclical when it was 
composed. Yet, none of them is the 
main obiect of the encyclical, nor do 
all of them combined outweigh in 


value that main object. For that rea 
son, to maintain that RERUM NOVARUM 
has achieved its goal is a serious mis 
take, and one that would make Leo 
XIII turn over in his grave if the 
bodies of the dead reacted in that 
way. 

By way of illustration let us suppose 
that a man has both his legs crushed 
in an accident and a surgeon issues 
instructions showing how the broken 
may and, with the 
aid of crutches, canes, a wheelchair, 
elevators and escalators, the man may 
be enabled to get around, and even- 
tually regain the use of his own legs. 
Let us suppose further that the in 
structions are followed, but only 
partially, and the does get 
around, but instead of trying to re 
gain the use of his own limbs he be 
comes attached to his crutches, canes 
wheelchair, elevators and escalators 
and, neglecting to exercise his legs, 
gradually abandons all thought of 
ever walking on them again. The con- 
duct of that man would be so dis- 
appointing to his surgeon that it 
would drive him to despair. The sub- 
stitutes for the man’s natural supports 
might be admired and praised for 
their efficiency in aiding an incapac- 
itated man, but all of them combined 
would never outweigh in value the 
service and satisfaction that the man’s 
own legs could render him. 

So it is with RERUM NovARUM. The 
power acquired by Labor, the high 
wage scales, unemployment imsur- 
ance, old age pensions, compensation 
and other forms of security are the 
crutches and canes of modern eco- 
nomic life. These things are all good, 
in their place, and are proposed, in 
principle, by Leo XIII in his famous 
encyclical. But they are not proposed 
as the main goal of the encyclical, nor 
can all of them combined serve as 
satisfactory substitutes for that goal. 
The main goal sought by RERUM 
NOVARUM is the owernship by work- 
ingmen of the means of production. 
That alone would enable workingmen 
to become economically independent, 
to a large degree, of the aids and secu- 
rities of our mild form of socialism. 

RERUM NOVARUM has been grossly 
misconstrued and is almost universal- 
ly misunderstood today. The common 
impression is that it is an encyclical 
whose main subject is labor and 
wages. Most people think that Leo 
XIII planned to alleviate the misery 
of the working class mainly by short- 
ening their hours of toil, increasing 


bones be reset, 


man 
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their wages and by obtaining other 
benefits for them. The truth, how 
ever, is that while these remedies 


were recommended by the encycli 
cal for correcting the evil conditions 
they were placed third in the order 
of importance and were to be used 
largely as a means to reaching some 
thing better, namely, ownership of 
productive property 

Such ownership is the main subject 
of the encyclical which was directed 
against Socialism and economic lib 
eralism, principally against Marxist 
Socialism, which has developed into 
modern atheistic communism. RERUM 
NOVARUM sought to remove the main 
evil of greedy capitalism and at 
the same time thwart the growth of 
Socialism by bringing about a wider 
distribution of the ownership of pro 
ductive wealth. It relied first of all 
on supernatural means for its success, 
urging as the first steps to be taken 
the return of society to Jesus Christ 
and His holy religion. It depended in 
the second place on the cooperation 
of all elements of society, relying 
particularly on governments to help 
as many of their citizens as possible to 
become owners. And, while it re- 
garded both wages and working con- 
ditions as very important, it neverthe- 
less placed them third in its program 
of rebuilding society, although in the 
order of execution they would nat 
urally come second. 

It is not difficult to learn what 
RERUM NOVARUM is mainly about, all 
one has to do is to read the encyclical 
attentively. Not a difficult thing to do 
because its thought is clear and its 
language simple. Briefly, what it 
amounts to is this: Leo XIII lists the 
elements of an approaching social con- 
flict and says that “as on former 
occasions, when it seemed opportune 
to refute false teachings,” so now he 
addresses the Catholic hierarchy “on 
the condition of Labor... Some rem- 
edy must be found, and quickly found 
for the misery and _ wretchedness 
which press so heavily on the large 
majority of the very poor... To rem- 
edy these evils the Socialists... en- 
deavor to destroy private property 
... But their efforts are... futile... 
and are, moreover, emphatically un- 
just...It is surely undeniable, that 
when a man engages in remunerative 
labor, the very reason and motive of 
his work is to obtain property, and 
to hold it as his own private posses- 
sion” 

The Pope then elaborates on own- 
ership by the workingman. Next he 
proves man’s right to own property, 
shows that a man is older than the 
State, and has rights that antedate 
the State’s rights. He demonstrates 
that private ownership is according 
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to the natural law, that the same 
principles are confirmed by civil laws, 
and that the authority of the Divine 
Law adds its sanction. “The rights 
spoken of must ilso belong to a man 
in his capacity as head of a family. 
4 man must provide for his family, 
and in no other way® can a father 
effect this except by the ownership of 
profitable property, which he can 
transmit to his children by inherit 
ance... The Family has equal rights 
with the State in the choice and pur 
suit of those things which are need 
ful to its preservation and its just 
liberty. 

“The idea, then, that the civil 
government should, at its own dis 
cretion, penetrate and pervade the 
family is a great and pernicious mis- 
take. True, if a family finds itself in 
great difficulty it is right that extreme 
necessity be met by public aid. The 
Socialists act against natural justice 
and threaten the very existence of 
family life. Thus it is clear that the 
main tenet of Socialism, the com- 
munity of goods, must be utterly re 
jected... Our first and fundamental 
principle, therefore, must be the in- 
violability of private property.” 

Having rejected Socialism’s chief 
doctrine, the abolition of private pro- 
perty, on the ground of the natural 
law, Leo XIII now argues against it on 
behalf of religion, and speaks at length 
on Christianity. He states, “Private 
ownership, as we have seen, is the 
natural right of man; and to exercise 
that right, especially as members of so- 
ciety, is not only lawful, but abso- 
lutely necessary.” He goes on to 
speak about the use made of 
property, of almsgiving, and says that 
poverty is no disgrace. He explains the 
Christian relations that ought to pre- 
vail amongst the various classes of 
society. By the time the good Pope 
has finished with these various con- 
cepts he is half way through his 
encyclical, yet has not even intro 
duced the question of wages and 
labor. 

At this point he says: “Let us now 
inquire what part the State should 
play in the work of remedy and re- 
lief.” And with that he takes up 
distributive justice, a subject to which 
he gives plenty of space. But no 
matter from what aspect he considers 
this problem he keeps the main idea 
out in front. “It must be borne in 
mind,” he says, “that the chief thing 
to be secured is the safeguarding, by 
legal enactment and policy, of private 
property.” It is in this section that he 
recommends better working condi- 
tions. 

Three-fifths of the encyclical are 
cosumed, yet the living wage, which 
most people think is its chief subject, 


ONE 


has not been mentioned. The Pope 
now writes: “We now approach a sub 
ject of very great importance 
wages.” He gives the subject of wages 
four paragraphs, and then what? He 
arrives at the key paragraph of the 
encyclical and it is not on labor or 
wages but on the ownership of prop 
erty! It is worth while quoting that 
paragraph entire. 

“If a workingman’s wages be suf 
ficient to enable him to maintain 
himself, his wife, and his children in 
reasonable comfort, he will not find 
it difficult, if he is a sensible man, to 
study economy; and he will not fail, 
by cutting down expenses, to put by 
a little property; nature and reason 
would urge him to do this. We have 
seen that this great labor question can 
not be solved except by assuming 
as a principle that private ownership 
must be held sacred and inviolable. 
The law, therefore should favor own- 
ership, and its policy should be to 
induce as many of the people as 
possible to become owners.” 

Nor does he stop there; he goes on 
talking up his point. “Many excellent 
results will follow from this; and first 
of all, property will certainly become 
more equitably divided ...If work 
ing people can be encouraged to look 
forward to obtaining a share in the 
land, the result will be that the gulf 
between vast wealth and deep pov 
erty will be bridged over, and the 
two orders will be brought together.” 
He warns that “a man’s means be not 
drained and exhausted by excessive 
taxation.” 

Next he discourses on working 
men’s associations and the helpful part 
they can play in remedying the sit 
uation. He closes by saying that the 
primary thing needful is a return to 
Christianity. And that, in brief, is the 
encyclical. 

RERUM NOVARUM has had an im- 
pact on society and has been partially 
responsible for the innumerable bene- 
fical changes that have taken place 
during the past half century. It would 
take volumes to describe those 
changes, but with most of them we 
are not concerned here. The purpose 
of this article is twofold, namely to 
show why the encyclical was written 
and that its main goal has not been 
reached. We believe the first part has 
been accomplished and that it must be 
clear to every reader now why Leo 
XIII wrote RERUM NOVARUM. 

The following questions and an 
wers should establish just as clearly the 
fact that the main goal is not yet in 
sight. 

1. Has the right to own private 
property been defended and _ pro 
mulgated? 

Yes, it has. (Cont. on page 32) 
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Modern American Crusader 
(From page 18) attempt to maintain 
those who leave 
constituting a 


continuity; however 
further the 
leaven in 


cause by 
their environment. 
The staffs are greatly assisted by 
volunteer workers. In Chicago alone 
60 to 70 office workers, teachers 
factory employees, students, give up 
Saturdays or evenings, working not 


new 


merely for the colored, but more 
importantly, with them. 
Betty feels that the biggest job 


Friendship House does is just being. 
It is self-evident proof that racial 
integration does work. 

Friendship Houses are established 
in New York, Chicago,and Washington 
D.C., and by the time you will be 
reading this, a new branch will 
probably have been set in motion 
among the Japanese in Portland 
Oregon, as Betty was leaving soon to 
begin organization work there on the 
invitation of Most Rev. Edward D. 
Howard, Archbishop of Portland. In 
addition, there are farms at Montgom- 
ery, New York, and Burnley, Virginia. 
Summer schools in interracial living 
and in the study of the various aspects 
of twentieth century Christianity are 
conducted at both farms, as are camps 
for underprivileged Negro children. 
Visiting volunteers assist the staffs. 
Many seminarians, in particular, spend 
their summers in this manner. 

“The Catholic Church is rapidly 
integrating all of its members, regard 
less of race or color, into all of its insti 
tutions, religious 
societies on a basis of equality,” states 


organizations and 


a writer in a late issue of Catholic 
Men, published by the National 
Council of Catholic Men. We read 


that the Negro press, which reaches 


over a million readers each week, 
has completely changed its former 
hostile attitude toward the Church. 


According to a report issued by Very 
Rev. J. B. Tennelly, S.S., secretary 
of the Commission for Catholic Mis 
sions Among Negroes, more than 
10,000 adult Negroes joined the Cath- 
olic Church in 1950. 

How much of this recent and 
heartening improvement is due to the 
intrepid crusaders in the Friendship 
House movement only God knows. 
They do not stop to evaluate 
victories already won. They are only 
too aware of the enormity and scope 
of the obstacles still to be surmounted 
before interracial justice is a reality— 
obstacles insuperable, humanly speak- 
ing: intolerance, greed, indifference, 
ensconced privilege. But trusting 


implicitly in Divine Providence, they 
can well declare, in the words of the 
old motto, “The difficult things we do 
now; the impossible takes a_ little 
longer.” t 
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A “Lame” reader out in Denver, 
Colorado, delighted the heart of ow 
Mission Procurator when she sent in 
a check to purchase a large ciborium, 
and this as “a thanksgiving to Saint 
Anthony for a lost article found.” 
Well, God saw fit to deny the Saint 
the satisfaction of his own longing 
to labor in the mission fields of his 
day, but who can doubt that his 
heart was there? Hence he must 
surely bless abundantly those who 
share his own love for the missions, 
and that includes those who by their 
loyal donations towards St. Anthony’s 
Student Bread Fund, help us to ed 
ucate and train future priests for 
the mission lands. In the person of 
these priests, brought to the altar in 
his name and with the sacrifice and 
help of you, his friends, he does in- 
deed travel the far ways of the world, 
carrying the light of Christ. So after 
all, God did not say no to St. Anthony, 
-but gave him the fulfillment of 
his request in a greater and grander 
manner than he could ever have 
dreamed of, a Missionary from cen- 
tury to century, till all the world be 
won to Christ. 


From Newark, New Jersey, 
a registered nurse writes: “Enclosed 
find a dollar given to me by a Prot- 
estant Red Cross worker who lost 
her ten year service pin last week. 
She called me to be on the lookout 
for it. I asked her faith, then asked 
her anyway to pray to St. Anthony 
to help her find it. I heard no more 
about the incident until yesterday 
when I received word and this dollar 
asking me to light a candle to St. 
Anthony in gratitude for finding her 
pin. Am sending the money to you 
and know you will do her that favor.” 
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“GRAYMOOR’S ' ST. 


I 
Oh, St. Anthony stands in Graymoor 
Whence the winding roads run 


ANTHONY” 


down, 

And they come to him from the 
city 

And they flock to him from the town 

As the tides of the sea break 
roaring 

On the rocks that rim the shore 

The tumultuous crowds of the 
city 

Have surged to hig very door 

II 

They have knelt to beseech 
their Brother, 

Have bared their hearts to their 


Friend 
Have showed him the needs he must 
succour 
The doubts that his faith 
must mend; 
And they know he is there among 
them 
By altar, table, or stone, 
In the crowded church at the 
noon tide 
Or kneeling apart, alone. 
iil 
He is far and away above them, 
They know and confess as much. 
Yet they only crowd him the 
closer 
With a prayer, a sigh, a touch. 
For St. Anthony stands in 


Graymoor 

Whence the pilgrim road runs 
down, 

Holding Bread for the hungry 
city 

And love for the loveless town. 5 
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Saint Christopher: M., Mich » $1; 
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O. L. of Perpetual Help: sacred Heart: 7 
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Father Paul, S. Au: Brother Philip, T. S. A.: 
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Saint Rita: All Saints: 

r. P., N. Y., $3; Mrs. R. P., Minn.. $1; 
Holy Spirit: Saint Lawrence: 

E. D., N. Mex., $1 J.C. D., $50.00; 
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EDUCATE a worthy boy 


for the Holy Priesthood » 


COOPERATE with a 


struggling Missionary 


PARTICIPATE 


in God’s holy work 6 


You CAN satisfy the charity burning 
in your heart to do all of these things. 
Perhaps, in justice to yourself, you feel 
that you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Graymoor Friars 
in your will you can accomplish all this 
and share in the rewards promised by 
Christ. Keep alive the Christian tradition 
of real charity by sharing something with 
Christ. Our’ Blessed Lord and Saviour. 


HERE’S HOW!!! 


Merely insert in your will: 


I bequeath to the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y., the sum of ........ 
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Poet Priest of Dixie 

(From page 15) 1861, his prayers 
t 
guns in Charleston harbor, and from 
the smoke, the Civil War emerged 
Abram remained at his post in St 


were smothered by the booming « 


Louis during those early months, his 
mind constantly upset by distractions 
David was already in the Confed 
erate ranks; Virginia and all her sons 
were battling off invasion. And what 
about the Catholic men in the South 
ern armies? Could the few priests of 
the South serve both the parish and 
the front? Did not his very bond of 
lovalty call him to serve God and 
man in the land of his birth? 

The decision was made when the 
stunning news came that David, then 
but seventeen, had been killed. Griet 
struck hard and his mother’s sorrow 
added to his own. Later he wrote 
these poignant lines 
“A grave in the woods with th 

grass o'er grown, 

A grave in the heart of his mothe) 

His clay in the one lies lifeless 
and lone; 

There is not a name, there is 

not a stone, 

And only the voice of the winds 
maketh moan 

O'er the grave where never a 
flower is strewn 

But—his memory lives in the other. 

Abram wrote at once to his superiors 
and sought release from the Congre 
gation that he might serve his own 
people in the South. He received his 
dispensation shortly, for in the Vin 
centian records we see under the 
date, September 1, 1862, the great 
flourish, Valedixit Communitati. He 
was now twenty-four. 

It was not long before the young 
priest had found his way to Tennessee 
and attached himself as a free-lance 
chaplain to the embattled Confed 
erate forces there. During the vears 
1862-63 the fighting in Tennessee 
was equal in bitterness to that waged 
in Virginia. The conflict rolled nort’: 
ward, as the South attacked Kentucky. 
But then came repulse and retreat. 
Finally, in 1863, the decisive battle, 
the contest which would open up the 
South for Sherman’s march to the 
sea, was fought at Chattanooga. We 
know that Father Ryan was there, 
through a British correspondent. The 
weary priest arrived in Bragg’s camp 
on November 21st. The battle com 
menced three days later and ended 
in disaster for the South. Miles Dris 
coll, Father Ryan’s young orderly, was 
killed, and Father Ryan himself was 
exposed to danger as he cared for the 
wounded that lay in the battle’s path. 

As the Southern armies began their 
last retreat, Father Ryan remained 
with the wounded (Cont. on page 24) 


Is 
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Patron of Flyers 

(From page 8) with his wife and 
family, was on his way to take up 
his duties as newly appointed Spanish 
Ambassador to the Apostolic See. 
After hearing her husband’s account 
of the saint, the Admiral’s wife ex- 
pressed her desire to see him. In 
spite of Joseph's aversion to women 
his superior ordered him to go into 
the church where the ladies awaited 
him. Murmuring something about 
not knowing whether he would be 
able to talk, Joseph obeyed. No sooner 
had he entered the church than he 
uttered his cry and flew twelve paces 
over the ladies’ heads to a statue of 
the Immaculate Conception. After a 
short prayer he flew back, then 
walked calmly to his cell, thanking 
the Blessed Virgin for her interces- 
sion. In the meantime, several ladies 
had fainted and were being revived 
with aromatics. 

The ieast earthbound of mortals 
Joseph was often heard to supplicate, 
“O my God, fill all my heart! O that 
my soul was freed from the chains 
of the body and united to Jesus 
Christ! Jesus, Jesus, draw me to Thy 
self; | am not able to live longer on 
earth.” 

In August of 1663, he fell ill with 
a fever. By the middle of September, 
death was imminent and Joseph was 
given Viaticum. At the sound of the 
bell, he flew to the chapel steps. 
Like St. Francis, he had often called 
himself The Ass, and when he flew 
back to bed again, he commented, 
“The Ass is beginning to ascend the 
mountain.” Some time later, he cried 
out, “Oh! what chants, what sounds of 
Paradise! What perfumes, fragrance, 
sweets and tastes of Paradise!” 

The end came quietly on Septem 
ber 18, 1663, without levitation, and 
Joseph’s body was buried in Osimo. 

As was expected after such a mir- 
aculous life, Joseph’s cause was ad- 
vanced at Rome. He was beatified 
in 1753, and on July 16, 1767, the 
decree of Canonization was announced 
by Pope Clement XIII. In the next 
pontificate, Clement XIV extended 
his office to the entire church. 

While almost everyone recognizes 
by sight the familiar winged St. Chris- 
topher medal often displayed in auto- 
mobiles, fewer people know that of 
the guardian of air travelers. Brought 
into prominence by aviators during 
the last war, it depicts a man with 
outstretched arms, suspended in the 
air against a background eagle, with 
the quotation, “Ye have seen how | 
bear you on eagles’ wings.” The re- 
verse side of the medal is inscribed: 
“Saint Joseph of Cupertino, who flew 
by the Grace of God, 1693-1663.” t 
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in your book of 
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YOU’LL HAVE MORE THAN A BOOK FULL 
OF FOND MEMORIES AFTER SPENDING A 
SUNDAY AT BEAUTIFUL GRAYMOOR. YOU 
WILL ENJOY A DAY OF PEACEFUL RELAX- 
ATION IN THESE DAYS OF ALARM. YOU'LL 
RENEW YOUR SPIRITUAL STRENGTH IN 
GRAYMOOR’S PRAYERFUL ATMOSPHERE. 


Write now for your free 32-page brochure 

GRAYMOOR VISITORS’ DIRECTORY 

FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, N. Y. 


GIRAW WOOL 


in the heart of the Highlands-of-the-Hudson 
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Poet Priest of Dixie 

From page 22) and then turned to 
comfort the civilian population in 
lennessee. One night in April, 1865, 
he was in his room at the small parish 
in Clarkesville. The sound of chanting 
drifted from the church below where 
the choir was practicing. There was 
a knock at Fr. Ryan’s door; he opened 
it and saw a young man. “It’s just 
come, Father. Lee has surrendered.” 

Father Ryan closed the door slowly. 
For years he had written poetry, not 
as a hobby, but rather as an expres 
sion of his deepest feelings and the 
mystic reveries of his rich Celtic spirit. 
Now he went wearily to his desk and 
picking up his pen, began to write a 
song, a song that blended in its sad 
rhythm with the old Gregorian Chant 
from the church below. It was his 
famous “Conquered Banner”. In it he 
captured the dignified sorrow of his 
people and literally became the Voice 
of the prostrate Southland. In part 
it went: 

“Furl that Banner for ‘tis weary; 
Round its staff ‘tis drooping dreary; 
Furl it, fold it, it is best; 

For there's not a man to wave it 
And there’s not a word to save it, 
And there’s not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it 
Furl it, hide it— let it rest! .. 

Furl that Banner, softly, slowly! 
Treat it gently—it is holy 

For it droops above the dead 
Touch it not—unfold it never, 

Let it droop there, furled forever, 
For its people’s hopes are dead! 

Abram Kyan was but twenty-seven 
when the war ended, but he had 
aged much. His spirit, however, was 
possessed of a force that only death 
could overwhelm. He went to Knox- 
ville and ministered there for two 
years. The wounds of war were deep, 
the souls of his countrymen chastened. 
To them he sought to bring spiritual 
comfort and resignation. In 1868, the 
needs of the Irish Catholics of Augus- 
ta, Georgia, drew him to St. Patrick’s 
Church in that city. There he was as 
busy as ever, giving lectures and edit- 
ing his “Banner of the South.” Still 
he found time to phrase his deep 
thoughts in poetic lines and delight 
his parishioners with his happy visits. 
With one family, the Quinns, he 
spent much time, and in later years 
the children related how much they 
loved him and how they would run 
to him as he came up the path. He 
was described, too, by them as deeply 
meditative. 

But the sojourn in Augusta was 
quickly ended. Yellow fever struck 
Mobile, Alabama in the summer of 
1870. The city lay under a pall of 
death. Father Ryan appeared on the 
scene at once and with complete dis- 
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regard for his safety joined in this 
new battle to save his people. He 
and an heroic Rabbi named Abraham 
Lazarus became familiar figures at 
the hospitals and in the streets. By 
autumn, the plague ceased, and the 
survivors recognized this unselfish 
priest as one to whom they owed 
more than gratitude. It was the be 
ginning of the ministry in Mobile that 
was to last fifteen years and cultivate 
a mutally deep affection between 
priest and citizens. St. Mary’s Church 
became Father Ryan’s headquarters, 
and from the people who knew and 
loved him there during those many 
years, we have an interesting descrip- 
tion of the man. 

He was of medium height with 
somewhat stooped shoulders. His head 
was large and firmly set, his forehead 
broad. He had long, dark curly hair 
which he brushed back carelessly; his 
face was pale, sad, even austere. He 
had a strong, passionate nature which 
was noticeably held in check by his 
mighty inward purpose, and on his 





HIS PEACE 
Christ does not leave the weary heart 
To bear its burden all alone. 
Of every care He claims a part, 
And sends His peace to make it known, 
The sweetest peace the soul can know. 
And it is in my heart to stay, 
4 peace that this old world of wo« 
Can neither give nor take away. 


Mark K. Bullock 





face were exhibited the keenly-felt 
struggles, sorrows and sufferings of 
his life. His were blue and 
deeply set, and shone darkly from 
under his arched brows. His voice was 
clear, and had with it a charming 
suggestion of the brogue. 

Because of the “Conquered Ban- 
ner” and his other writings and deeds, 
Abram Ryan became well known 
throughout the North and South and 
lectured frequently. His activities were 
many and constant. He even began to 
undertake a “Life of Christ” in prose. 

In April, 1886, he visited the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Here he would renew his 
spiritual energy by a retreat and then 
take up his labors with more vigor. 
But renew his spirit as he might, the 
energy of his frail body failed him. 
His Master called and with a sudden- 
ness that stunned his people, Abram 
Ryan passed into eternity on April 
23rd, at the age of forty-eight. 

Behind him, in a land that shared 
not and even feared his faith, this 
man of God left a cherished memory. 
The Southland has not, nor ever will 
forget, the sacrifices and songs of 
Abram Ryan, Catholic Priest, Poet and 
Patriot. Tt 
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stars. But each man is filled to his 
capacity, and each possesses the 
house. 


Thus the novice may stumble into 
saying the Rosary as a reminder ol 
incidents of Biblical times—perhaps 
with a guidebook to indicate which 
mysteries are said that day, and their 
sequence. Only later, with the devel 
opment of understanding, plus floods 
of grace, does anything like realiza 
tion occur. There is a stage at which 
each mystery may represent a virtue 
for which the penitent is praying. 
Later he may be so overcome with 
the mystery which he contemplates 
that his lips are stilled and his fingers 
no longer number the beads. Yet who 
can say he has known complete ful 
tillment of the potentialities of the 
Rosary? 

For him who has reached the stage 
of amateurish wonderment, an emo- 
tional anchor may help. Associating 
the mysteries with events in one’s own 
life may serve such a purpose and 
add poignancy. The three odd beads 
representing the first “Aves” have 
been said to stand for Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. Instead of trying to know 
an incorporeal virtue, it is easier to 
associate Faith with a particular act 
of Faith to be made, and Hope with 
a specific Hope in God. It is easy to 
be overwhelmed by the mysteries 
when their first impact is on an adult 
mentality. In my own case, I could 
cope with the joyous and _ sorrowful 
mysteries. The phenomena of birth, 
and agony, and death were familiar 
enough so that the elements of mys- 
tery and miracle did not entirely 
sweep me off my feet. But the glorious 
mysteries! They were something else 
again! I gave up and tried to concen- 
trate on my veneration of the Blessed 
Virgin and the worship of her Son, 
but the beads in my hand kept re 
minding me that there was more than 
that to this prayer. Then I found my- 
self omitting praying the Rosary on 
and = Satur- 
days. I was disturbed, for there were 
those friends who knew I was reciting 
it daily. I could not go to them and 
politely mumble something about 
saying it only two-thirds of the time. 
and anyway, I couldn't let them down. 


Sundays, Wednesdays, 





More important, the purpose for 
which I was praying was just as vital 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays 
as on the four other days of the week. 

So I set about to analyze my reac 
tion to the glorious mysteries—and to 
do something about it. It was not 
hard, with a little reflection, to real 
ize taat my antipathy, or more correct 
lv indifference, was based on my 
total inability to grasp the mysteries 

mentally, physically, or emotionally. 
They were so utterly beyond the 
realm of everyday life, so literally out 
of this world, that I had nothing 
“whereon to stand”, no earthly ex 
perience in which to plant my fect 
preparatory to contemplating infinity. 
Once appreciated, the situation was 
not difficult to remedy. Some human 
happening or emotion, some person, 
place, or thing, had to be associated 
with or likened to each of the mys- 
teries. The apparitions of Our Lady 
of Fatima had contributed to my 
conversion, and before I became a 
Catholic I fully accepted the accounts 
of the three little seers of the beautiful 
Lady who rose serenely “to glide 
away toward the east until she dis 
appeared in the immensity of the 
distance.” Was this not a sort of lesser 
Assumption—the scene and time 
changed, but the central figure the 
same? If this could occur with a 
glorified body, what obstacle to be 
lieving in the assumption of a body 
about to be glorified? Somehow the 
mystery came closer in this way. Once 
placing the Queen in Heaven, her 
Coronation was not hard to imagine. 
Though the threads between the 
Queen of the Rosary and her Son 
were tenuous in my mind, the Ascen- 
sion seemed easier to accept, par- 
ticularly because the actor in this 
drama was Himself God. But the Res- 
urrection! What earthly parallel, what 
analogy, could be drawn? We do not 
see the dead arise and walk! It was 
utterly futile to try on that one—so I 
thought. It was not until I had be 
come a Catholic that I solved it. Then 
one day, depressed and heavy of 
heart, I went to confession. On the 
way home even the sky seemed 
brighter, my step was light, my mind 
free, I felt like a new person, as if 
Yes, however slight the resemblance, 
the Resurrection does have a counter- 
part. I had found it in the confes 
sional. 

There is still one mystery which 
leaves me_ breathless, and perhaps 
that is just as well, for I ponder on it 
in complete awe and wonder. The 
Descent of the Holy Ghost—maybe 
there is a crude earthly parallel some- 
where—but to as poor a linguist as I, 
the Gift of Tongues is absolutely out- 
side the pale of comprehension. There 
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is in it something so amazing, so un- 
expected, that it defies my intelli- 
gence. I can but bow my head and 
tell my beads. Possibly it is best that 
way, for without one mystery beyond 
our most elementary comprehension, 
might we not be in danger of falling 
into the error of oversimplification 
until, carried to the ultimate, the mys- 
teries might, ostensibly, lose their 
mystery. 

I think there is no such incipient 
danger for one who sincerely and 
devotedly prays the Rosary. Prated 
parrot-like, without thought or con- 
centration, it becomes at worst a 
routine to get over as soon as possible. 
That is where my erstwhile brethren, 
the non-Catholics, find grounds for 
criticism. Catholics, they say, just 
mumble a lot of words set down for 
them in specific sequence, and go so 
fast they have no idea of what they 
are saying. Whereas this may not be 
the rule in fact, we might pause, 
realizing that blanket indictments fre- 
quently stem from hard kernels of 
truth. I have attended services at 
which, jabber as I would, I could not 
keep up with the Rosary as rattled 
off by the priest and congregation. 
There is the story of Eulalia, known 
all over Europe by the 12th century, 
who determined to say 150 “Aves” 
each day. Our Lady appeared to her, 
asking that if her time was limited she 
say only 50 prayers but say them 
more slowly, saying, “Do not in future 
pronounce the words so rapidly, for 
let me tell you that when you greet 
me with the angelical salutation I ex- 
perience a great thrill of joy, the 
most especially when you utter ling- 
eringly the words Dominus tecum. 
The delight I feel then is more than 
can be expressed in words. For then 
it seems to me that I feel my Son 
within me even as He, true God, and 
Man, was with me when He vouch- 
safed to be born of me for the sake of 
sinners. And as this was to me at that 
time an unspeakable joy, so it is now 
when Dominus tecum is said to me in 
the angelical salutation.” 

One of the chief elements of music 
is rhythm, and in its rhythmical rep- 
etitions the Rosary approaches music. 
Of this ecclesiastical art Pope Pius X 
said, it “ought to stimulate the faith- 
tul to meditation and prepare them 
to receive with greater fervor the 
fruits of grace.” Using St. Thomas’ 
definition of love as a great yearning 
toward God, we see how adroitly 
Mary has twisted the strands of music, 
poeiry, and prayer to form the Rosary 
—her lariat of love. T 
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Of One Kin 
(From page 10) never come again. 

Before Juan was old enough for 
the first grade, his mother used to 
leave him at a kindergarten and nur 
sery school, where he would stay with 
the Sisters till she came back from her 
job. But after he started to my school, 
he'd stop in at our place in the after 
noon and wait till it was time for 
Aunt Monda to get home from work. 
He never stopped at our house any 
time Granny was with us, though. 
Aunt Monda gave him strict orders 
not to, but she refused to tell him a 
reason why. I couldn't dope it out, 
myself, for a long while. 

I'll never forget the first time Juan 
saw Granny. That must've been two 
years ago. He and I were walking 
along the sidewalk when I caught 
sight of the old lady coming toward 
us half a block away. She used to like 
to take strolls around on sunny after 
noons. | didn’t like the idea of meeting 
her on the street, for there was no 
telling what nasty crack she might 
make, so I said, “There’s my grand- 
mother. Let’s duck somewhere.” 

We happened to be right in front 
of French’s service garage at that 
minute. Ducking inside, we got be- 
hind the open door and _ peeked 
through the crack. We had a good 
view ot the old lady as she walked 
like a general right toward us. Juan 
was still as a mouse. As soon as she 
got past, we rushed out. Juan stood 
on the sidewalk, looking at her back 
as she walked on up the street. At 
last he scratched his head and said, 
“So that’s your grandmother.” 

“Shes yours, too,” I told him. 

“Gosh, Walt, am I relation to her?” 
he asked. 

“As much as me, anyway,” I an- 
swered. 

“She looks mean,” Juan said, then 
he laughed a little. “Walt, that face 
would stop a fast freight.” 

“You said it.” I told him. “She’s a 
battle axe.” 

“I wonder why she never comes 
to see us,” he said. 

I didn’t answer. though I had just 
about figured it all out already, by 
putting two and two together from 
things Vd heard around the house. 
Anyway, I knew she hated Aunt Mon 
da, because only the day before I 
happened to hear Mom and my 
grandmother talking, and anybody 
could tell who was meant when Gran- 
ny snapped, “That woman is nothing 
to me. And her child is no kin of 
mine. 

My mother sometimes talked about 
the days when she was a girl up in 
Eureka, so I knew her father died 
when she was around eleven. She had 
two sisters, both younger, besides a 
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brother, Jimmie, who was the young 


est of all. Her mother had a pretty 
good income from a lot of lumbering 
land she owned in Humbolt County, 
so they were never really poor, though 
not well off, either. They all spoiled 
Jimmie from the time he was a baby, 
Mom Being the only boy, he 
was treated as the man of the house 
when he got bigger. My mother’s eves 
used to twinkle as she'd say, “If we 
had chicken for supper, Jimmie would 
get the breast and I'd have the neck.” 

My grandmother was all wrapped 
up in her only son and she had big 
things all planned for him. She wanted 
a lawyer in the family, so Jimmie was 
to go to college as soon as he finished 
high. There was no doubt he’d make 
a great attorney, for he was smart 
along those lines and he liked the 
idea, himself. Nothing turned out the 
way it was planned, though. 

In his first year at the university, 
Jimmie fell in love with a girl living 
in Santa Clara and he wanted to 
marry her. That was Aunt Monda, of 
course. But Granny hit the ceiling 
when she heard about it. In the first 
place, objected to his getting 
married to anyone till he had finished 
his education. And also, she would 
never consent to her son’s marrying a 
girl whose family was of Spanish blood. 
She laid down the law to Jimmie, 
telling him she would not support 
him in college nor give him another 
cent until he broke off with that 
scheming young female, who was only 
trying to ensnare him. 

I've heard my mother talking about 
the bitter quarrel they had and how 
Jimmie left home, saying he’d never 
return. None of them ever saw him 
again. The war was on then, so he 
quit college and joined the Marines. 
Before his outfit went across the Pa- 
cific, though, he and Aunt Monda 
were married. Jimmie was killed in 
action when the Philippines were re- 
taken. 

It was after that when Granny grew 
so mean and sour, according to what 
Mom says. Aunt Monda was to blame 
for everything, my grandmother 
claimed. If that wicked girl had stayed 
in her place, she told everybody, her 
son might still be alive. When the 
news of Jimmie’s death had come, 
Aunt Monda traveled all the way to 
Eureka, hoping to make things right 
with Granny. But the old lady re- 
fused to see the girl and gave orders 
not to let her in the house. 

Not long after Juan was born, Aunt 
Monda came to stay at our house. 
I was only a little kid then and I don’t 
remember how long she lived with 
us, but it was some time. Granny 
never once came to visit us while 


said. 


she 


Aunt Monda was there. When Juan 
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was about two, his mother got a 
house for themselves and she went 
to work at the telephone exchange. 


1 always did like Aunt Monda. She 
has nice ways and is kind to all us 
kids. She’s very pretty, with dark red 
hair and the color of a violet 
Juan has the same kind of hair, but 
his eyes are dark brown. Mom says 
brown-eyed 


eves 


redheads not 
her bedroom there’s a 
big picture of Uncle Jimmie, and you 
can't help but notice how much it 
looks like Juan. It has exactly the 
same kind of chin and nose and eyes. 

So I knew why Granny never went 
to see Aunt Monda, though I wasn't 
telling. And that was why Juan was 
forbidden ever to stop at our house 
when the old lady was there. He 
couldn't be coaxed in for anything, 
not even if he knew my mother was 
making apple tarts. 

On that day when finally he did 
come in with me, it was only because 
I knew Granny had gone downtown 
with my mother. Mom was to enter- 
tain the women of her parish club 
the next day at our house and there 
were a few last minute things she 
had to buy, so Granny decided she'd 
ride down with her on the bus and 
get a new hat for herself. When my 
mother goes downtown, she always 
waits for Dad to pick her up when 
he comes home from the office. So I 
figured the was clear when 
Juan and I cane from school. We 
both were hungry and I knew there’d 
be something good in the refrigerator. 
He didn’t want to take a chance on 
coming in, till I made it plain the house 
was empty and there was nothing to 
worry about, because Dad wouldn't 
be getting home for a couple of hours 
yet. He trailed after me then. 

I didn't expect to find doughnuts, 
because my mother made them only 
once in a while, but there on the 
kitchen table was a great batch of 
them spread out on wax paper. They 
smelled delicious and were so fresh 
that I thought Mom must've fried 
them just before she went downtown. 
But I couldn't figure out why she 
had made so many at one time. I 
knew she wouldn't care if we took a 
few, so Juan and I helped ourselves. 
We sat down in the breakfast nook 
with three apiece. 

We were talking and laughing and 
making so much noise that I didn’t 
hear anyone step onto the porch. But 
all of a sudden I heard that sharp, 
cold voice snap out, “Thieves!” 

I jumped to my feet and looked. 
And there was my grandmother stand- 
ing at the door. I couldn't have been 
more dumbfounded if it was a real 
live witch. I was so surprised, I 
swallowed a whole half doughnut. 
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How was | to know she wouldn't want 
to Wait for Dad, but preferred to come 
home by herself earlier on the bus? 
She stood there, just staring at me, and 
staring hard. At last she demanded, 
“May I inquire, Master Walter, why 
you stoop to such low stealing?” 

When | my throat cleared, | 
answered, “It’s not stealing. Mom lets 
me help myself when she bakes. She 
won't care ‘cause | took a couple of 
her old doughnuts.” 

“Those are not your mother’s dough 
nuts,” Granny told me in a tone like 
ice. “Leastwise, she did not make them. 
I myself mixed, rolled, and fried those 
doughnuts before | went downtown. 
They are to be served tomorrow when 
your mother’s club meets here. You 
had no right to touch a one of them.” 

I kept mum, not being able to 
figure out a way around that. Then 
I heard her say, “Please inform me, 


got 


Master Walter, who is this other 
culprit?” 
Juan had kept huddled in the 


breakfast nook, but now he ju nped 
up and faced Granny. He stood 
straight, without seeming a bit scared, 
looking right into Granny’s eyes. 

That was the first time my grand- 
mother ever saw Juan. She had 
opened her mouth to speak. Then 
she closed it. She just stood there, as 
if glued to the spot. A funny expres- 
sion came over her face, as though 
she might be seeing someone a long 
way off, or something which wasn’t 
there, at all. In a minute she went 
sort of pale. She reached her hand 
for the back of a kitchen chair. She 
flopped onto it and sat staring down 
at the linoleum. 

At last she spoke, sounding hoarse, 
and so low I could hardly catch the 
words. “Jimmie,” she said. “My Jim- 
mie, with red_ hair.” 

Pretty soon I saw tears rolling down 
her cheeks. Clasping her hands to her 
throat, she went on talking to herself, 
barely above a whisper. “May God 
forgive me,” she was saying. “I've 
been so sinful—so hard—so cruel.” 

Then she dried her eyes with a 
handkerchief. Looking up and smiling 
she held out her arms toward Juan. 
He still stood there, like a statue. But 
all of a sudden he ran to her and 
she took him in her arms. He buried 
his face against her breast, while she 
gently stroked his red head with her 
hands. 

Everything was so quiet in the 
kitchen for a minute that I got fidgety. 
But at last Granny raised her eyes 
toward me. And that was the first 
time I ever saw that look on her 
face—that kind sort of look which is 
always there now. Then she said, 
very soft, “If you want another dough- 
nut, just help yourself, Walt.” t 
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A JESUIT IN DISGUISE ‘ie 
ATHER PAUL’s FATHER, 


Joseph Newton Wattson, was a recent convert from Pres 
byterianism to the Episcopal Church when he enrolled in 
the General Theological Seminary on New York’s Chelsea 
Square in 1843. Within the walls of that venerable 
institution, “Tracts for the Times” which were being 
published by John Henry Newman and his associates at 
Oxford University in England, had aroused an excitement 
totally foreign to the seminary’s staid, conservative atmos- 
phere. Despite the prohibition against them, these cele- 
brated Tracts not only found their way into the seminary 
but they were read and studied avidly, however surrep- 
titiously, by the students. Almost any conversation would 
invariably lead to a discussion of them. The tracts that 
were causing consternation and embarrassment to the 
Divines of the Church of England and to Episcopalians 
everywhere were rapidly converting the stronghold of 
Episcopalianism on Chelsea Square into another Oxford. 
Many of the students were men of intellectual brilliance 
-leaders in the academic world in which they lived. 
Quite naturally they resented the restrictions imposed on 
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them by the professors of the seminary, who prohibited 
the reading of the tracts. 


Imperceptibly, the Oxford tracts had opened a new 
world to the students of the General Theological Seminary; 
a world in which they could find no place for the theology 
of their textbooks. One day several students gathered in 
the room of Joseph Wattson, tor what is known, in all 
halls of learning, as a “bull session.” The topic of conversa 
tion was the usual one—the Tracts. They were in the 
heat of discussion when another student, by the name of 
Oliver Prescott, joined them. His contribution was what 
he called “a choice bit of gossip.” “The rumor then going 
around the seminary,” he said, “was that a number of 
Jesuit students in disguise were enrolled in the ‘General,’ 
and that once they had made all the converts possible 
they were going to lead them into the Church of Rome.” 
Wattson, who had gained a reputation as a_ practical 
joker at the “General,” thought the story was very hum 
orous. He lowered his voice in pretended secrecy, and 
whispered: “Why, Prescott, didn’t you know that?” 


It proved to be a costly joke. From it arose a crisis in 
Wattson’s life that was to affect his whole career. Prescott, 
a student much too serious for his own good, and with 
little sense of humor, reported the incident to the Dean 
Unfortunately for Wattson his records showed that he 
was a convert from the Presbyterian Church. The Dean, 
already greatly disturbed by the influence Newman's 
writings had over the students, decided to act at once. 


“This man is dangerous,” he said. “On the record he 
is listed as a convert from Presbyterianism, but it could 
very well be a decoy to throw off any suspicion. Why, 
Wattson might even be a Jesuit in disguise. The student 
Donelly is also part of this plot; and, with that name, he 
could very easily be a Jesuit in disguise.” 


Ordinarily the whole affair might have been overlooked 
and allowed to die a quiet death. But, with conditions at 
the seminary what they were, the Dean could not afford 
to take the chance of overlooking the incident and there 
by jeopardizing his own position. The Oxford tracts were 
causing so much excitement that the authorities of the 
Episcopal Church were preparing to make a thorough 
investigation of conditions at the seminary. 


A prominent Episcopalian churchman of the time, writ- 
ing his memoirs, noted: 


You have not yet heard of the regular conspiracy in 
the General Seminary to Romanize the Church. The 
students have formed a society, secret, with the watch- 
word “C.U.“—“Catholic Unity,” and have been in com- 
municetion with the Romish Bishop. They mean to 
colonize here that the work might go on simultaneously 
everywhere. The subject is now before the faculty in 
New York and a committee of three Bishops: Lee, Hen- 
shaw and DeLancey, has been appointed to investigate 
the matter. It is curious enough that this should come out 
after they had, by resolution, just whitewashed the 
Seminary. 


With the Episcopal investigation under way, the Dean 
and the professors of the seminary suffered fron frayed 
nerves and sleepless nights. Moreover, as always happens 
in the retelling of an already exaggerated incident, the 
“Wattson affair” assumed tremendous proportions. Some 
thing had to be done. 


Finally, Joseph Wattson and James B. Donelly, who 
had been a Congregationalist before joining the Episconal 
Church, were ordered to appear before the faculty 
council. The charge of being “Jesuits in disguise” was 
never mentioned; perhaps because these faculty mem- 
bers, intelligent as they were, saw, in a saner moment, 
the ridiculousness of so unfounded a charge. However, 
Wattson and Donelly were accused of promoting Romish 
doctrines and their dismissal was recommended. An op- 
portunity was given to them to defend their position. and 
they gave a good account of themselves in repudiating 
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| further 


the Their sincerity and truthfulness were so 
even to the most prejudiced members of the 
council that they were exonerated. Nevertheless, they 
were asked to leave the seminary quietly, to avoid any 
embarassment to the authorities. 


charges. 


In fairness to the memory of these men, and in order 
to understand the situation in its true light, it is important 
to point out that the Oxford Movement was not established 
to convert England to the Catholic Faith, many 
have erroneously supposed. The primary purpose of the 
movement was to revive in the Church of England the 
teachings and liturgy of the early Christian Church. On 
August 31, 1833, John Henry Newman, in a letter to 
Frederick Rogers (Lord Blachford), tells of the object 
of the Movement: 


as sO 


..we have set up Societies over the Kingdom in defense 
of the Church...They are already started (in germ) 
in Oxfordshire, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Berks, Suf 
folk and Kent—the object being “to make the clergy alive 
to their situation, to enforce the Apostolical Succession 
and to defend the liturgy.” We mean to publish and 
circulate tracts. | have started with four. We think of a 
quarterly magazine ... Everything as yet promises well 

but we 


are merely talking about it as yet, and have 
got no rules even. 

The Oxford Movement began on July 14, 1833, when 
the Reverend John Keble preached on the “National 
Apostasy” in St. Mary’s, Oxford. But John Henry New 
man, more than any other man, was the personification 
and embodiment of the Catholic Revival in the Anglican 
Church. 

Reading about the tumult caused by the Tracts at the 
General Theological Seminary over a century ago, one 
would suppose that the seminary authorities were dis 


turbed because the place was flooded 
literature, smuggled in by bona fide Jesuits in disguise. 
The truth is that the Tracts were written by the greatest 
luminaries of the Church of England at that time. And 
they were written not to further the cause of “Popery” 
but rather to apostolicize the Episcopal Church. What 
really frightened the authorities was that the Tracts were 
too “Romish” in doctrinal content—exactly what the learned 
sons of Ignatius Loyola would have written, so they 
thought. 


They were smuggled into the seminary not by Tesuits 
but by students for the ministry of the Episcopal Church. 
The Dons of Oxford were the “lesuits in disguise” only 


with Catholic 


because the fruit of their intellects was worthy of a 
Jesuit’s pen. The authorities feared the consequence of 
truth. 


But the genius that was Newman could not gainsay 
the truth. As he dug into the cellars of antiquity, in 
his effort to establish in the Church of England the obiect 
of the Oxford Movement, he stumbled upon the terrible 
truth that what he sought for was the Catholic Church 
It was inevitable. For. in the year 1834. a Canon of 
Lichfield Cathedral handed the first numbers of the Tracts 
to his cousin. the Roman Catholic scholar, Ambrose 
Phillipps de Lisle. who, after he had read Tract Number 
Four, on the Holy Eucharist, said: “Mark my words: 
these tracts are the beginning of a Catholic movement 
which will . dav end in the return of the Church of 
Fngland to Catholic Unity and the See of Peter.” 


Newman had a difficult choice to make when the full 
realization of that truth was given to him. On September 
29, 1843, he wrote to Maria Giberne, a dear friend: 
do so desvair of the Church of England...and on the 
other hand I am so drawn to the Church of Rome that I 
think it safer, as a matter of honestv. not to keep my 
living (his parish). This is a very different thing from 
having the intention of joining the Church of Rome.” 


The reason for the momentous step he finally took was 
given in a letter to the same person on January 8, 1845: 
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direct call 
anyone leaving our Church 
The simple question is, can I (it is personal, not whether 
another, but can I) be saved in the English Church? Am 
I in safety, were I to die tonight? Is it a mortal sin in me, 
not joining another Communion? 


“This | am sure of, that nothing but a simple, 
to duty is a warrant for 


Later that year, on October 8th, he wrote again to 
Maria Giberne: “Father Dominic, the Passionist, comes 
here tonight. He does not know of my intention—he comes 
to see my friend, Dalgairns, whom he received into the 
Church about a week since—I shall ask him to do the 
same charitable work for me.” 

The day following, he wrote to T.W. Allies: “I am to 


be received into what | believe to be the one true Church 


and the one Communion of the Saints this evening, if it 
is so ordered. Father Dominic, the Passionist, is here, 
and I have begun my confession to him. I suppose two 


friends will be received with me. 


“May I have only one-tenth part as much faith as I 


have intellectual conviction where the truth lies! | do 
not suppose anyone can have such combined reasons 
poured upon him that he is doing right. So far | am 


most blessed. 


John Henry Newman's disciples in the Oxford Move 


ment who had the conviction and the courage received 
the same grace. Others ceased to follow the “Kindly 
Light” and were content with High Church Anglicanism, 


tenaciously defending the validity of Anglican Orders. 
That controversy was ultimately settled by Pope Leo XIII 
in the bull “Apostolicae Curae” of Se ptember 18, 1896, 
when Anglican Orders were declared invalid. 


Newman's reception into the Catholic Church surprised 
the whole of England: and well it might, for. in 1840, 
Newman occupied a position in England that people of 
the present day can hardly realize. He was the idolized 
leader of a religious movement that stirred Englishmen 
to the depths. To them he was the magnetic personality 
who was to do great things for the Church of England. 
But five years later, at the call of grace and conscience, 
he went forth from his high place, leaving all things to 
follow Christ into the Catholic Church. 


When the doors of the General Theological Seminary 
closed on Wattson and Donelly, the gateway to the real- 
ization of their lifelong dream and hopes closed also. 
They stepped out of the seminary into a world of obscurity. 
The “joke” of the “bull session” changed the course of 
their lives. The cloud of susvicion, which so suddenly 
enveloped them that day, followed them to the grave. 

As they passed the residence of the Catholic Archbishop 
of New York, across the street from old St. Patrick's Ca- 
thedral, Donelly suggested a visit to the Archbishop. 
“Wattson, the Episcopal Church has treated us like a 
stepmother.” he said, “let’s go round the corner and call 
on Archbishop Hughes.” 


But the idea did not appeal to Joseph Wattson. “Let’s 
sleep over the matter first,” was his replv. As events 
turned out, the proposed visit to Archbishop Hughes never 
materialized. Instead they parted, as marked men in 
the Episcopal Church, never to meet each other again. 
Had they called upon the Archbishop this book might 
never have been written. 


Donelly found a strong friend in Dr. Seabury, editor 
of The Churchman—an influential Protestant paper—who 
was also the son of the famous Bishop Seabury of Con- 
necticut. Through influence, he was able to have Donelly 
admitted to the ministry and also appointed his assistant 
in the editorial office. But, as the story of Donelly’s 
dismissal from the seminary spread, he found it impossible 
to obtain any worthwhile position in the Church. The 
last years of his life were spent in a lonely West Virginia 
mission. There he died; a poor, forgotten old man 


The fate of Joseph Wattson was not much better. After 








leaving the seminary, he reported the incident to Alfred 
Lee, of Delaware, his own Bishop. Lee, who was an 
Evangelical, had little love for the Catholic Church; and 
still less for those clergymen within his own Church who 
espoused Catholic doctrine and ritual. His advice to Watt 
son was brief, and precluded any possibility of recommen 
dation to the ministry by him. “Young man, go to Rome,” 
he said; “for that is where you belong!” Wattson, who 
had never had the slightest desire to go to Rome, was 
stunned. Then began the search for a bishop who would 
support him. 


The sympathetic William R. Whittingham of Baltimore 
Maryland, was the one who finally admitted Joseph Watt 
son to the ministry. The Bishop told Wattson that he could 
not obtain a position for him, but only recommend hin 
for one. He reminded Wattson that selecting the pastor 
was the special right which the vestrymen of each church 
enjoyed. Joseph Wattson knew that, under the circum 
stances, there was little possibility of his ever advancing 
far in the Episcopal Church. 


For years he was the rector of small, wretchedly poor 
parishes, until at last he was offered the rectorship of St. 
Clement’s at Millington, Kent County, Maryland. The 
church was built in colonial days of red clay brick which 
had been brought over from England. The only notable 
thing about it was a white “Communion table,” a gift of 
Queen Anne. At St. Clement’s Joseph Wattson found the 
only security and permanency he had known in all the 
years of his ministry. But it was no “plum,” for even here 
he endured many hardships and trials through the twenty 
five years of his rectorship. 


Only once, during the years, was he offered a bette: 
position. The trustees of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, in 
Baltimore, invited him to be their pastor. But one of the 
more prominent members of the parish, hearing of their 
decision, objected: “Gentlemen, you certainly do not intend 
to call, as your rector, a man who was expelled from the 
General Theological Seminary in New York for be'ng a 
Jesuit in disguise!” That ended the negotiations with the 
trustees; and again Wattson wondered what might have 
been his story if he and Donelly had gone to see the 
Catholic Archbishop of New York. 


An interesting study, in contrast to the lives of Wattson 
and Donelly, is the destiny of some of their associates at 
the General Theological Seminary who “went to Rome.” 
They had the conviction and the courage to follow New- 
man’s “Kindly Light,” and like their guide, who became a 
Prince of the Church, they too distinguished themselves 
in the Church which generously received them. 


The highly sensitive and deeply spiritual Edgar P. 
Wadhams was one of these students. As a convert to 
Catholicism his extraordinary ability was given full play. 
The Church recognized the genius in him. When the Holy 
See established the Diocese of Ogdensburg, in 1872, 
Edgar Wadhams was named its first Bishop. 


Another student, during this period, was Clarence E. 
Walworth. He was an intimate friend of Wadhams, and 
with him embraced the Catholic faith in 1854. He 
entered the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
and made the acquaintance of Isaac Hecker, who was 
a Redemptorist at that time. These two men became 
fast friends. When Pope Pius IX directed Father Hecker 
to found a Congregation of Priests devoted exclusively 
to the work of the Conversion of America, Father Hecker 
gathered about him a group of men whose devotion to 
the cause of America’s conversion was similar to his own. 
Father Clarence E. Walworth was one of these pioneer 
Paulists whose privilege it was to assist the saintly Isaac 


Hecker in the establishment of the Society of St. Pau 
the Apostle. 


The most extraordinary character in the group was 
James A. McMaster. After entering the Catholic Church, 
he made a serious effort to live the religious life in the 


Redemptorist Congregation; but he did not persevere. 


Both he and _ his superiors accepted the fact that the,, 


religious life was not his calling. He left the Congregation 
in his novitiate year. Returning to the world, he became 
an outstanding figure in journalism, as the editor of the 
Vew York Freeman's Journal. His brilliant intellect and 
vast store of knowledge se:ved the cause of religion ll 


as he brought honot and glory to the Church 


Joseph Wattson, living in obscurity Ly the waters of 
the Chesapeake, followed with interest the careers ot 
his former associates. As he went about his humble duties 
among the simple people of Tidewater, Maryland, im 
poverished as they were by the conflict between th« 
North and the South, we know that he often thought of 
a past so full of hope for a more abundant material life 
he also thought of what might have been had he confided 
in Archbishop Hughes. This we can record with certainty 
from what we do know. But what his other thoughts 
were we do not know. If the author were to write further 
on the subject he would merely be recording the product 
of his own imagination. Father Paul, the son of Joseph 
Wattson, never mentioned, either in conversation or in his 
written word, any bitterness in his father’s life. On the 
contrary, he talked with tendemess of his patience, his 
sense of humor and his devotion to family life 


While Joseph Wattson never attained worldly prestige 
there was reserved for him through the eternal years a 
far greater blessing. The suffering he endured through 
misunderstanding, loneliness, frustration and poverty, as 
he served God in the min‘stry of the Episcopal Church, 
was eminently rewarded. For his name will forever be 
remembered, chosen as he was by God to father, to train 
and to mould the character of one destined to accomplish 
great things—Father Paul James Francis. Tt 
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religious unity of Christen- 
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Every intelligent Catholic 
and non-Catholic should 
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in these affairs which are so 


important for the world’s 
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What the Pope Really Meant 
From page 20) Apart from the Com 
munists there is a general acceptance 
of the teaching by peoples every 
where. But the fatal mistake has been 
made of not encouraging the people 
to exercise that right. Through fail 
ure to exercise the right of owner 
ship it has become in the majority of 
cases as useless as the unexercised 
legs of the man who hobbles about 
on crutches. 

2. Has the idea of ownership been 
taught to the people? 

No. Very few appreciate the value 
of ownership. Most working people 
are more interested in their jobs and 
have a job mentality. 

3. Is the idea of thrift spoken of in 
the encyclical encouraged? 

Not very much; spending, to make 
business good, is a far more popular 
idea. The consumer goods industries 
are among the largest—tobacco, liq 
uor, movies, radio and _ television. 

4. Is ownership of property a goal 
of members of labor unions? 

Do labor leaders encourage their 
members to strive for it? 

No to both questions. It is the re 
motest thing from the minds of union 
personnel generally. Both leaders and 
members are chiefly concerned with 
keeping abreast of, or ahead of, living 
costs, and of acquiring social security 
and a participation in the profits of 
industry without the responsibility of 
ownership. 

5. Have governments helped their 
citizens to become owners? 

With the exception of a few small 
nations, no. Where they have done 
so, as with the home loans in the 
United States, they have not helped 
them to retain their ownership over 
a long period of time against the 
obstacles inherent in our present sys 
tem. The big corporations and cartels, 
circling the globe, are gobbling up 
everything worth while. Every year 
in the United States, the most pros 
perous of nations, hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes, farms and small 
businesses are lost to their owners 
and nothing is done to stop the trag- 
edy. Now the small farms are rapidly 
and finally disappearing into big 
business farming, and the hope of 
Leo XIII for a return to the land is 
a dream of bygone days. 

6. Has a distribution of productive 
wealth been brought about? 

No. On the contrary we are steadily 
moving towards collectivism. Giant 
corporatioas have multiplied and have 
also increased in size and power. The 
United States Government itself is in 
business to the tune of billions of 
dollars, while government ownership 
of certain industries is a fact in Eng- 
land. From this mild form of socialism 
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Necrology 
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We commend to the prayers of our 
readers the souls of the faithful 
departed and particularly the de- 
ceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us last month. Thirty 
Masses will be said for them. 

Leo J. Kucera, Barbar Osther- 
mer, Anthony Osthermei, Wil- 
liam Theil, Mrs. T. Osterhaudt, 
Salavatore Coputo, Josephine 
Epp, Francis Epp, A!phonne 
Epp, John McKenna, Antonio 
Falcone, Norman Rhodes, Wil- 
liam Brennon, Mary A. Blazina, 
Jeremiah Blazina, Joseph J. Wor- 
oniecke, Naomi I. Sheehan, 
James J. Robinson, Patrick Me- 
Adam, George Thomas Smith, 
Isabella Raylane, Mr. V. Appuz- 
zo, Mrs. V. Appuzzo, Mrs. M. 
Correia, Mrs. Catherine Schell 
haus, Frank Steils, Johu Kuch- 
era, Alice T. Johnson, Mrs. B. 
Moohan, Mrs. Kate Burns, Mrs. 
Vivion DeValera, Mrs. Martha 
Blanche, Dennis F. Sheridan, 
Sr. M. Mechtilde Monk, Sr. M. 
Teresa Agnes McGurk, Sr. M. 
Catherine Brett, Rev. Edward 
J. Meehan, C.SS.R., Lillian Fi- 
oldo, William L. Corbett, James 
Quinn, Susan Cain, Loretta Gall- 
agher, Hannah Callahan, Hel- 
ene Williams, Philip Payne, Ed- 
ward Callahan, Sr. Edward Cal- 
lahan, Jr. Thomas and Briget 
Lyons, Margaret Callahan, Pvt. 
Salvatore Di Marco, Vincenzo 
Di Marco, Mrs. Margaret Hul- 
ton, Henry Vollner, Edna Bru- 
ni, Catherine Lagazio, Sallie 
Agnew, Anthony Bruni, John 
Donahue, Henry Agnew, Clara 
Anne Gorman, John Schnaltz, 
Howard Doran, Mary Rodde, 
Charles Garvey, Kenneth Mce- 
Loughlin, Mrs. John McNamara, 
Frank Lutfy, Bridget Ryan, Mrs. 
Annie Scanlan. 
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it is an easy step to Communism 

7. Has Marxist Socialism been 
stopped? 

Just the opposite. It has grown to be 
a terrible Frankenstein, fomenting 
wars and unrest everywhere, turning 
the world into a huge armed camp, 
and threatening our civilization with 
destruction. 

8. Has there been the return to 
Christianity hoped for in the encycli 
cal? 

No. The great cry of the Church 
today is for penance and reparation 
for sin and godlessness. “Pope Pius 
XII, not given, you may rest assured, 
to merely melodramatic statement, 
describes our times as the darkest 
days since the deluge and speaks of 
punishment such as humankind has 
never known before.” ° 

These questions and answers clear 
ly show what the social trend through 
out the world is. Our present plight 
is in large part due to our failure to 
follow the recommendations of RERUM 
NovARUM and to heed its warnings. 
Pope Leo XIII was a great man and 
his encyclical on the condition of 
labor is a great document. It is fitting 
that both should be held in the high 
est esteem at anniversaries and at 
other times. It is one thing, however, 
to praise a man and his work, but 
quite another to claim credit for sup 
porting a man and his work. In view 
of the fact that we are not even close 
to the main goal of RERUM NOVARUM 
can it be said that we have been loyal 
to Leo XIII, that we have adopted 
his ideas as our own, and that we have 
labored zealously to make his econ- 
omic program accepted everywhere? 

*Italics throughout are the writer's 


*Fatima or World Suicide, Rt. Rev. Wm. ¢ 
McGrath—p. 14 


So Sudden... 


Fatruer RayMonp, S. A. who is engag 
ed in ministering to his beloved Mex- 





icans in southern Texas reports an 
interesting incident on his Mission: 
One of the Sisters stopped an old 
Mexican man and said: 
“Senor, are you a Catholic? 
Senor: Oh yes, me a Catholic. 


Sister: Are you a good Catholic? 


Senor: Yes, me a good Catholic. 

Sister: When did you go to Con 
fession last? 

Senor: Me think 39 years ago. 

Sister: That’s too long, Senor, you 
must go now. 

Senor: No, me can't. Must wait 
for some sins to come.” 
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3T—Beautiful gift boxed rosaries (colors red and blue), im- 
ported beads on sterling chain, crucifix and medallion 4.00 
1V—New pocket holy water container. Highly finished .75 
ew Se silver hand painted St. Anthony medol on 


Whether you want a crucifix for your own room, or sickcall set 


with everything necessary for the arrival ot the priest in time of 
18” 


emergency, or a holy water font for your front door, we | 2W-Steting silver hand painted Blessed Mother medal on 








1D—Hand painted Miraculous Medal, sterling silver ont ie" 
chain, gift boxed 
2D—Oval hand pied, Miraculous Medal, sterling sliver 
on 18” chain, gift box 

1A—Beautiful enamel hand painted cross. Sterling ster 
on 18” chain, gift boxed 


have it at Graymoor. In addition we carry a full stock 





of rosaries, medals, religious pictures, and statues. The prices are 








reasonable enough to fit everyone’s pocketbook; the construction 


1B—For the service men, New seven way sterling = 
. . " enamel finished medal on 24” chain (land, air = = 
sturdy to stand wear. Pictured above are just a few of our items. medal). Medal S St. Christo 





yom St. Michael the Archangel, St. “Joseph, ur * Loay dy 
ood Counsei 4.00 





For these and any other religious articles please write in. 28 Sterling hiss Gack thamia bee as a 


sert St. Christopher medal and space for engraving... 
1X—Head of Christ and Our Lady luminous wall plagues 
shine in the dark, per pair. 6 


GRAYMOOR GIFT SHOP Graymoor, Garrison, New York 








You waited for it 
new an entrancing biography of 
e Pate °] v Graymoor’s Founder 


new 


His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, in the Foreword, states: 
“,.»Father Paul, in this our day, 
was a reflection of the Poor Man 
of Assisi—Saint Francis, the Saint 
of Unity. It is my prayer that all 
who read Father Gannon's biogra- 
phy of Father Paul of Graymoor 
may learn the lesson of its mes- 
sage, without which no man nor 
nation can long endure —the les- 
son of faith and unity and peace! 
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GRAYMOOR PRESS, 110 Ringgold St., Peekskill, N.Y. | From an abandoned chapel in the wilder- 
Please send copies of “Father Paul of ness to the majestic glory of Graymoor. 
Graymoor" at $4.00 per copy. Filled with disillusionments, disappoint- 
( )Check ( )Money Order ( )Postal Note ments, heartaches and betrayals. Finally, 
Please priet name triumphant note — the realization of an 
Street ideal. That’s the story of Father Paul. 


City. SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 














